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ARTICLE I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In turning our weekly publication into a monthly, it would seem 
proper to present some reasons. 

1, A weekly publication causes more labor than we have health to 
perform consistently with other duties. 

2. Weshall have more time to prepare articles for a monthly. Hence 
we can give more labor to our periodical, and make it more worthy of 
the great cause which it is designed to support. 

3. Some of the best friends of the cause have expressed a decided 
opinion in favor of a monthly publication. Many articles are published 
which they wished to preserve, but the unwieldy size of a weekly 
newspaper prevents its preservation. 

4. The Prisoners’ Friend would be far more likely to be preserved, 
and thus do good for years after its publication. 

5. The press would more generally notice a monthly than a week- 
ly. In this way, several hundred thousand would hear every month 
of our periodical and the cause, who now remain in utter ignorance. 
We have reason to believe from the past kindness of Editors, that they 
would cheerfully give our monthly a notice at every issue. 

6. Weare exceedingly anxious to relieve the friends of the burden 
necessary to meet the expenses of a weekly. As we shall have more 
time, of course, we can obtain more subscriptions. The object is to 
make the periodical sustain itself. 

7. A weekly newspaper is not so wel! calculated for a cause of so 
sacred a character as the one which weconstantly present. It demands 
the most serious, grave, consideration, and it should stand by itself, 
separated from the news of the day. 

8. We have been long anxious to give more time tothe wants of 
the prisoner, and to visiting prisons. Of course, a monthly will give us. 
this advantage. 

9. A monthly in a pamphlet form is needed to supply the want of 
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2 Introduction. [Sept. 
a Report which was formerly made by the Prison-Disicipline Society. 
Our periodical will be a monthly Report. And all who contribute 
$2,00 annually will be entitled to the periodical. Most of the donors 
to this cause would prefer a monthly to bind to a weekly which is soon 
destroyed. 

10. Our monthly will supply the want which was formerly met in 
Philadelphia by a Quarterly journal, which is not now published. Our 
journal will then meet the wants of that portion of our friends who 
formerly received documents ina pamphlet form. 

11. There are many articles that may, when once in type, be pre- 
served and sent out separately. Owing to the size of our columns, 
this is not so convenient at present. 

12. In the last place, we must say, honestly, to our friends, that we 
cannot go on,with our weekly, from the embarrassed condition of the 
pecuniary affairs of the paper. Duties to ourself absolutely require 
more rest from mental toil. 

More reasons might be given, but these must suffice. If, after all, 
this course does not succeed, the work can be given up, or the periodi- 
cal may be put into any other formthat the cause may demand. It is 
at the service of the friends. One press in the whole world is needed 
on this subject. We trust, then, the Prisoners’ Friend may live long 
after its present conductor shall have done with all earthly things.— 
May it live till every gibbet is cast down, till every penitentiary becomes 
a school, and every place of confinement a moral hospital. Let the 
Prisoners’ Friend then go out on its great mission. Let it be found in 
every cell; let it be in all our courts ; let it be found at every family 
altar and every workshop. 

In the hurried preparation of our first number, we shall not be able, 
fully to carry out owr plans; for we are obliged in the preparation to 
bring our weekly to a conclusion at the sametime. Then the neces- 
sary preparation for the Fair and Festival in Fanueil Hall on the first 
and second days of September, also claims our attention. Several 
valuable articles are in preparation. Many of our correspondents will 
write forus much more readily for a monthly because their. articles 
will be preserved, 

We start again, then, in our great work, and as a remarkable coinci- 
dence, the first number of the Prisoners’ Friend will appear on the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the Birth-day of Jonn Howarp. A more 
fitting time could not be selected. Humbly relying upon Divine Provi- 
dence, we renewedly consecrate ourselves to this great and good work. 


HISTORY OF THE PRISONERS’ FRIEND. 


It would make a singular volume to trace out the history of periodi- 
cals. Few persons know the trials connected with a public journal, 
especially one of a reformatory character. We have felt that it was 
due to our readers to trace out the history of our own journal ; for it 
has become so intimately connected with the history of Prison-Disci- 
pline, that as that subject comes more and more into notice, its pages 
will be read with deeper interest. 
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The first number was issued Jan. 1, 1845, under the name of 
*¢ Hangman,” a name which was approved by the more radical, but 
with the conservative and fastidious, it was considered a violation of 
taste. It was not of our choosing. Sitting one day in the study of 
Rev. John Pierpont, and convérsing upon the subject, we said, “ what 
title shall we give the new periodical?” ‘‘ Hangman,” he replied. It 
seemed odd, but we adopted the suggestion, for then we only proposed 
to publish for three months at twenty-five cents for the whole number. 
We were promised assistance from several friends, among whom was 
our own brother. The plan was well received. About three thousand 
persons became subscribers. Much opposition was made by some 
presses, but the periodical lived out its time, and at the suggestion of 
many friends it was continued under the same obnoxious name, at one 
dollar a year. 

The Boston Recorder remarked “ that every member of the Legis- 
lature was to be provided with a Hangman.” ‘ We predict,” continues 
the editor, ‘* that but few of them will be pleased with their company, 
and if the friends of that measure shall meet with success enough to 
save them from hanging themselves, it is all that ought to be expected.” 

At the end of the year, the name was altered to Prisoners’ Friend, 
a name which has met with almost universal approbation. 

The simple object in the original form of the paper was to oppose 
Capital Punishment. utsoon the field widened, and the subject of 
the improvement of Prisons and of Discharged Convicts occupied a 
prominent place in our labors. The office itself became an Intelli- 
gence Office for the Discharged Convict, and also for his family. We 
have been cheered on our way by many friends. Our trials have 
been many ; among them has been the difficulty of making the period- 
ical pay its own way. Several men and women are now enlisted in 
the work who will probably hold an annual Fair. 

Among the contributors to our columns have been the names of 
Channing, Professor Upham, J. A. Andrew, Charles K. Whipple, 
John W. Browne, Elizabeth Pease, England, and many others. 

It is a remarkable fact that this is the only journal known in the 
world that is wholly devoted to the Abolition of Capital Punishment and 
the Reformation of the Criminal. 

This is the third time that the periodical has been changed in size. 
We have given our reasons in another column for the change now 
made. We regret the suddenness of the change, but wecannot go into 


detail. We intend to wrong no one in this matter, but to seek relief 


frora our toil, and to give the friends of the cause their full subscrip- 
tion monthly, instead of weekly. Others would have stopped when 
we have pressed on. ‘The number of subscribers has been about two 
thousand ; there are now about seventeen hundred. Many probably 
will renew their subscription when the new form is well known. 
Probably four hundred thousand copies have been issued. Who 
can estimate the amount of influence these ‘“‘ winged messengers” 
have had upon the community ? Doubtless many a kind mother, or 
tender father, or sister has been made glad as the tidings have reached 


them, that there was a periodical to plead their cause, and an office where 


the liberated convict could find one spot where he was welcome. Long 
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may this periodical do its work. While we live, our interest in it can 
never cease, and when we have done with life, may it still plead the 
sacred cause of philanthrophy :— 


“The Prisoners’ Friend! how dear that name 
To him whose bosom bears within 
A Christian heart, that would reclaim 
The erring from the paths of sin ! 
And why may not some one, their cause to plead, 
Out from some modern Nazareth proceed ? 


Go fearlessly forth, thou Prisoners’ Friend ! 
Thy mission to the world proclaim ! 
The sacredness of life defend, 
The last of Adam’s race reclaim ! 
Preach every where what Christ on earth began, 
The Universal brotherhood of man !’’ 





ARTICLE II. 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


Wno has not heard of Elizabeth Fry, the female Howard as she 
has been called? We have just been reading of her labors. To 
encounter crime in its ever concentrated forms was her task. Her 
memoirs have been published, and they contain many striking incidents 
illustrative of the difficulties and progress of Prison Reform. We are 
glad to find such works upon the tables of the benevolent, and even 
sometimes in the libraries of the critic. When we see such 
narrations, truthfully written, and carefully indexed, we feel that 
knowledge and virtue are increasing. The Egyptians ranged the 
mummies of their ancestors around the rooms where they held their 
family banquets. These brought to their recollections many striking 
incidents in the lives of those with whom they had held intercourse, 
or of whom they had heard; these days have passed; the body is 
removed from sight, and the press has given us, as it were, the souls 
of the departed in books and type. Such biographies as Elizabeth 
Fry, Sarah Martin, John Howard, and others, bring them before us, 
and we feel surrounded, not merely by the new casement of the soul, 
but by the very soul itself. Well illustrated biographies are memo- 
rials of the dead, not less beautiful than 


“The sculptured urn and animated bust,”’ 


and far more useful and instructive than tombstones and monuments. 

The day has come when the pen and the press, and the artist’s 
pencil, and the marvels of the Daguerreotype will be devoted to higher 
purposes. than giving delineations of the military hero. Yes, when 
we meet, as we do, in our travels, such memoirs as those of Mrs, 
Fry, and when we turn to the leading reviews, and find that even 
questions of State policy, and trade, and banking are forgotten, and 
the critic takes up the incidents in such lives, we feel that a new and 
better day is dawning upon the world. We know some have fears 
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for the health of the republic of letters, and would even propose 
sanitary measures; but even were biographies as common as tomb- 
stones, no harm would be done. 

To give any connected history of the life of so remarkable a wo- 
man as Elizabeth Fry, would be very difficult, especially when the 
reader is told that her memoirs occupy two thick octavos. A few 
remarks, however, may be indulged in. 

Born in May, 1780, and dying in October, 1845, Providence gave 
her sixty-five years for the accomplishment of her works. And these 
years were thickly crowded with acts of benevolence. 

In her day, gambling, idleness, drinking, swearing, and obscenity 
abounded in every prison. Safe custody was the only thing thought, 
and heavy chains and dreary dungeons the means, till in fact the pris- 
ons of that period may be well denominated “ hells above ground.” 
Into these pandemoniums Elizabeth Fry entered. Life was treated 
as nothing, property everything. Men were hung for stealing a 
crown. Public executions were shamefully frequented. Such was 
the law, that had it been carried into effect, it was calculated that there 
would be hung, before Old Bailey alone, two victims every week, and 
four daily, exclusive of Sunday, in Great Britain and Ireland. Mrs. 
Fry, as a Quaker, believed in a religion, which did not desire the 
death of a sinner, but his repentance and his life. She became, from 
actual observation, opposed to the penalty of death. Sanguinary 
laws, she said, produced a sanguinary people. She saved many 
lives. A beautiful and simple girl passed forged notes to please her 
lover and betrayer. She besought Lord Sidmouth and the Bank Di- 
rectors to save her. The Duke of Gloucester, for whom she had a 
great fondness in her “ dancing days,” was urged to use his influence, 
and this devoted philanthropist even took him to the cell of this young 
victim of the delusions of the passions. But all human appeals 
were vain. The result, however, was very important mitigations in 
the law. 

Mrs. Fry met, of course, with many discouragements. She saw 
the necessity of women-keepers for their own sex. For twenty years, 
she labored to persuade the rulers to substitute matrons for jailors in 
the convict-ship; she declared that women should be under the care 
of women. For twenty years she labored to have hackney-coaches 
substituted for open wagons, for conveyances of the women to the 
transportation hulks. Her own carriage closed the procession! Thus 
many hideous scenes were put to an end forever. 

Lionism at last came. It is characteristic of the age. She was 
sought after. Letters were addressed from all parts of Europe. Let- 
ters begging money and employment were showered in upon her. 
She had indeed wrought wonders. ‘To the newspapers she became a 
lion, and her prison-school a show-place. Robert Owen published an 
account of her labors in 1817. But while praised, eulogized, and 
lionised by influential and distinguished personages, she was not helped. 

Among other subjects which engaged her attention was that of 
making provision for discharged convicts, a work of great practical 
utility, and one that must take high ground hereafter. One day she 
remarked to her friend, Miss Neave, ‘* Often have I known the career 

1* 
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of a promising young woman charged with a first offence, to end ina 
condemned cell! Were there but a refuge for the young offenders 
my work would be less painful.” Miss Neave, guided by this remark, 
exerted herself, and in 1822 opened a small house for sheltering dis- 
charged prisoners. ‘Thus was a great work begun. The subject of 
providing for discharged prisoners is now occupying public attention, 
The editor is now directing the public attention to the subject, and 
lecturing every where upon that topic. We would be glad to receive 
any documents on prison discipline, or on any subject connected with 
crime, Ep. 





ARTICLE III. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME. 


BY DR. W. E. CHANNING, 


GovERNMENT is bound to exert a particular and direct influence. I 
refer to its duty of preventing and punishing crime. ‘This is one of 
the chief ends of government, but it has received as yet very little of 
the attention which it deserves. Government, indeed, has not been 
slow to punish crime, nor has society suffered for want of dungeons 
and gibbets. But the prevention of crime and the reforination of the 
offender have nowhere taken rank among the first objects of legisla- 
tion. Penal codes, breathing vengeance, and too often written in 
blood, have been set in array against the violence of human passions, 
and the legislator’s conscience has been satisfied with enacting these. 
Whether by shocking humanity, he has not multiplied offenders, is a 
question into which he would do wisely to inquire. 

On the means of preventing crime, | want time, and still more abil- 
ity, to enlarge. I would only say that this object should be kept in 
view through the whole of legislation. For this end, laws should be 
as few and as simple as may be ; for an extensive and obscure code 
multiplies occasions of offence, and brings the citizen unnecessarily 
into collision with the state. Above all, let the laws bear broadly on 
their front the impress of justice and humanity, so that the moral 
sense of the community may become their sanction. Arbitrary and 
oppressive laws invite offence, and take from disobedience the con- 
sciousness of guilt. It is even wise to abstain from laws, which, how- 
ever wise and good in themselves, have the semblance of inequality, 
which find no response in the heart of the citizen, and which will be 
evaded with little remorse. ‘The wisdom of legislation is especially 
seen in grafting laws on conscience. I add, what seems to me of 
great importance, that the penal code should be brought to bear with 
the sternest impartiality on the rich and exalted, as well as on the poor 
and fallen. Society suffers from the crimes of the former, not less 
than by those of the latter. It has been truly said, that the amount of 
property taken by theft and forgery, issmall compared with what is 
taken by dishonest insolvency. Yet the thief is sent to prison, and 
the dishonest bankrupt lives perhaps in state. The moral sentiment 
of the community is thus corrupted; and for this and other solema 
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reasons, a reform is greatly needed in the laws which respect insolven- 
cy. lam shocked at the imprisonment of the honest debtor ; and the 
legislation which allows a creditor to play the tyrant over an inno- 
cent man, would disgrace, | think, a barbarous age. I am not less 
shocked by the impunity with which criminal insolvents continually 
escape, and by the lenity of the community towards these transgress- 
ors of its most essential laws. 

Another means of preventing crime, is to punish it wisely ; and by 
wise punishment | mean that which aims to reform the offender. I 
know that this end of punishment has been questioned by wise and 
good men. But what higher or more practicable end can be propos- 
ed? You say We must punish for example. But history shows that 
what is called exemplary punishment, cannot boast of great efficien- 
cy. Crime thrives under severe penalties, thrives on the blood of of- 
fenders. The frequent exhibition of such punishments, hardens a peo- 
ple’s heart, and produces defiance and reaction in the guilty. Until 
recently, government seems to have labored to harden the criminal by 
throwing him into a crowd of offenders, into the putrid atmosphere of 
a common prison. Humanity rejoices in the reform, which, in this re- 
spect, is spreading through our country. ‘To remove the convict from 
bad influences , is an essential step to his moral restoration. It is how- 
ever buta step. To place him under the aid of good influences is 
equally important ; and here individual exertion must come to the aid 
of legislative provisions, Private Christians, selected at once for their 
judiciousness and philanthropy, must connect themselves with the sol- 
itary prisoner, and by manifestations of a sincere fraternal interest, by 
conversation, books and encouragement, must touch within him chords 
which have long ceased to vibrate ; must awaken new hopes; must 
show him that all is not lost; that virtue, and the friendship of the vir- 
tuous, and honor, and immortality, may yet be secured. 

I know I shall be told of the failure of all efforts to reclaim crimi- 
nals. ‘They have not always failed. And besides, has philanthropy, 
has genius, has the strength of humanity, been fairly and fervently 
put forth in this great concern? | must add that the most hopeless 
subjects are not always to be found in prisons. That convicts are 
dreadfully corrupt, I know; but not more corrupt than some who 
walk at large, and are not excluded frum our kindness. ‘The rich 
man who defrauds, is certainly as criminal as the poor man who steals, 
The rich man who drinks to excess, contracts deeper guilt than he 
who sinks into this vice under the pressure of want. The young man 
who seduces innocence, deserves more richly the House of Correction 
than the unhappy female whom he allures into the path of destruction, 
Still more, | cannot but remember how much the guilt of the convict 
results from the general corruption of society. When I reflect, how 
much of the responsibility for crimes rests on the state, how many of 
the offences, which are most severely punished, are t6 be traced to 
neglected education, to early squalid want, to temptations and expos. 
ures which society might do much to relieve, —I feel that a’spirit of 
mercy should temper legislation ; ; that we should not sever ourselves 
so widely from our fallen brethren; that we should recognise in 
them the countenance and claims of humanity, 











The Gallows shall be cast down. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE GALLOWS SHALL BE CAST DOWN. 
BY J. G. ADAMS. 


“ Away with the executioner and the execution, and the very name of its 
engine, — not merely from the limbs, but from the very thoughts, the eyes, 
the ears of Roman citizens! For not alone the occurrence and the endu- 
rance of all these things, but also the liability, the apprehension, even the 
mere mention of them, are unworthy of a Roman citizen and a free man.”’ 
— CicERo. 


Tut Gallows shall be cast down! Encouraging, indeed, to its true 
friends, is the progress of this “one idea.” It is truthfully written on 
the present; it will be joyfully realized in the future. 

The first bold declarations of this idea were met by some Chris- 
tians with the cry of * Infidelity !— a denial of the authority of the 
Scriptures ! — Moses taught capital punishment, and Christ sanctioned 
Moses; and so this institution of death was made a part of Christ- 
ianity, and he who would abolish it would dishonor the Christian 
religion!” Into the discussion of this question went the friends and 
opponents of the gallows. And the old Jewish law was examined ; 
and the black Hebrew roots were dug up and turned over, and the 
dust and mould beaten from them; and Greek and Latin were set 
this way and that again; and logic and théology made to measure 
their weapons. And what isthe result? Plainly, that the Jews under 
Moses are no guides to us in the framing of civil codes; that if we 
are not to take life as they did, in case of more than thirty capital 
offences, neither are we to take it in any instance ; that, if we may 
not stone, decapitate, saw asunder, or crucify, neither may we strangle. 
It must needs be, we suppose, that we have all this controversy to find 
out this plain truth. But let us be thankful the truth is made so plain 
now. ‘The controversy will lead us to understand that Christ came 
not to sanction the death-code of Moses; ‘ not to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them.” We never hear him requiring blood for blood. 
It is mercy’s, it is love’s law, which he speaks. Sanguinary punish- 
ments must disappear before the increasing and undying light. 

A cry for the public safety was heard, also, when this question 
arose. Public safety! where would this be, if capital punishment 
should be abolished? And on went the work of investigation, and 
out came to the world page after page of truth. Denmark, Russia, 
Tuscany, Belgium, all gave answer, that the modification or abolition 
of this punishment effected no such dreaded evil as the iacrease of 
crime. And evidences to this effect are still accumulating ; and the 
contest of opinion is now fairly set in. Reason and Scripture, Logic 
and Philanthropy, Jewish and Christian law, each shall have their 
questions answered, and their authorities duly respected. Churchman 
and Come-outer, Conservative and Radical, call for the abolition of 
the death penalty. 

Strong are the reasons for this abolition. It is urged, because the 
preponderance of the Scriptural argument is in we of such a 
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reform ; because it is a settled axiom, that the certainty of punishment 
is a much more effectual restraint from crime, than its severity ; because 
it is all mistake to suppose that the fear of a possible chance of death 
— that end to which we know we all must sooner or later come — has 
often much effect in deterring men from any act to which they are 
impelled by any powerful passion or motive ; because it is not neces- 
sary to hang a man who kas committed a murder, for the protection 
of society against the repetition of the act, — other means of pun- 
ishment and protection being available ; because nothing short of an 
absolute and demonstrable necessity can justify the maintenance of 
the death penalty, and this has in no case yet been proved ; because 
capital punishment is often fatally pernicious, and attended with most 
demoralizing and brutalizing influences on society, — multiplying the 
very crime which it vainly seeks to prevent, by imitating and suggest- 
ing it, so that the hangman is himself the direct or indirect cause of 
more murders than he ever punishes or avenges ; because it is founded 
on the pernicious principle of vengeance ; because this punishment of 
death is irremediable,— numerous cases have occurred in which 
innocence has suffered, and it may be thus in multitudes of instances 
in the future ; because, by abolishing the publicity of executions, our 
own law has already half acknowledged their inutility, if not their perni- 
cious influence, as deterring examples; and, once more, because there 
exists abundant testimony in the experiments already made in other 
countries less enlightened and civilized than our own, to the safety 
and probable influence that would attend the proposed reform.* 

Such is the strong call, and it will be answered. Many of our own 
states are now moving aright to it. Remarkable changes of-opinion 
have taken place, where discussions in reference to the expediency or 
inexpediency of capital punishments have been held. Michigan has 
first voted right in this work ; and she will not be long alone. Our 
own land shall repudiate this outrage on humanity ; and other lands 
shall, by example, respond Amen! Let the light continue to shine ; 
let the word continue to be uttered, 


“ Till Dagon, from his basement riven, 
Falls down before the ark of heaven.”’ 


It must fall, if the opposite opinions can have fair conflict. There 
is no alternative but defeat for the gallows-defenders, the gallows- 
sustainers, the gallows goers. What if old conservatives, who never 
will budge one inch out of their tracks till they are pushed or drawn 
out, shall say, as did one of the old school, of whom I heard 
recently in Boston, “that the idea of an execution once more is 
really refreshing ; it indicates the public safety?’? What if some 
magistrate, in prejudice unbefitting his station, shall go for “ stretch- 
ing hemp,” that we may have orderly times again?t Or what if 
church and state yet adhere, with renewed grasp, to this detestable 
error? Just for the present, perhaps, this must needs be; though 
that more human life may be sacrificed the while makes us sick at 
heart. Yet we must not despair of the right. Our truth will prevail. 


* These reasons are condensed from a recent popular report. 
tA Rhode Island Judge ! 
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The people shall hear it; our Rulers, our Judges, our Reverend men, 
our Conservatives, our Radicals, all shall hear it. They shall be chal- 
lenged to meet it ; and, as they fail, so all the louder shall truth’s voice 
he heard, and all the surer shall her triumphs be won. Therefore, 
let us not be weary in our well-doing for this cause of God and man. 
THe GALLOWS SHALL BE CAST DOWN! Let us, in truth’s name, make 
this our sure word of prophecy, and in its cheering spirit move onward. 
— Our Day. 





ARTICLE V. 


TREATMENT OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


Tus subject is now occupying the attention of many of the most 
distinguished philanthropists, both in this country and in the old world. 
It is one which deserves the most serious consideration, and we are 
glad to see it occupying the prominent place which it so eminently de- 
serves. We believe in this great work. Massachusetts is now lead- 
ing the way. Her farm school and her institution for juvenile offend- 
ers is a sufficient evidence of the deep interest of her citizens in this 
great work. And if there were no other evidence, the institution now 
building at Westborough would be sufficient. This village is about 
thirty miles from Boston. ‘To carry out this great object one individ- 
ual gave $10,000, and then offered $10,000 more, provided the state 
would appropriate as much, which, we believe, has since been granted. 
But we cannot do better than to give an account now before us, which 
will better show the necessity of such an institution, than any words of 
ourown. We believe in presenting this subject in the very first num- 
bers of our monthly, we are doing an eminently practical work. In 
visiting prisons, we have long felt the necessity of such an institution, 
and we trust the work will go on till every state shall have its institu- 
tion for juvenile offenders, We want to see the time when govern- 
ment shall do what is now doing by private benevolence. Why 
should not government make as ample provision for reforming crimi- 
nals, as for any other purpose? It was a beautiful idea of Dymond in 
his Essays, that the government should consider itself as a parent. 
Taking this ground, we can readily see how the whole principle of gov- 
ernment would be changed, But we cannot withhold the article be- 
fore us. The necessity of such an institution may be appreciated, 
when we call to mind the fact, that in the first nine months of last 
year ninety-five lads, fifty-six of whom were arrested for larceny, 
were committed to prison, where they were exposed to all the contam- 
inating influences of hardened convicts. We give an extract from the 
history of this institution now in progress, and hereafter shall follow 
up the work as it proceeds to its completion :— 

“In April, 1846, three Commissioners were appointed, by the Gov- 
ernor and Council, to select and purchase an eligible site for a State 
Manual Labor School, and to procure plans and estimates for suitable 
buildings thereon—said lot of land to consist of not less than fifty acres 
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—and to acconfplish this object, the sum of ten thousand dollars was 
appropriated. ‘The Commissioners (Messrs. R. Rantoul of Beverly, 
A. D. Foster of Worcester, and L. Pomeroy of Pittsfield) in the 
course of the year selected the town of Westborough as, on the whole, 
the most eligible place for the proposed School, and purchased the 
farm of L. Peters, Esq., containing about 180 acres, for this purpose. 
A more beautiful location, it is believed, could not have been selected 
in the State. Jt is elevated ground, commanding an extensive view of 
the country around, and from the building, when completed, the spec- 
tator will see on one side, (in the language of a correspondent of the 
New York Commercial) ‘the clear waters of Chauncey Pond, (a 
beautiful sheet of water covering 181 acres) laving the beach at the 
foot of the hill, and stretching away toward the cultivated lands on the 
South and West; and upon the other side, the uneven ground of the 
Bay State, cultivated to its highest extent, and divided by heavy stone 
walls into orchard and meadow, woodland and pasture, in a pleasant 
and tasteful variety. All around are the quiet and beauty of a New 
England landscape. Here and there appear farm-houses with their 
adjacent buildings and barns, in the midst of old homesteads ; and in 
the distance the steepled church, the rural village, and the Western 
(Worcester) Railroad, oftentimes with its trains of smoking cars, fills 
up the scene. In natural loveliness the spot is unsurpassed.’ 

‘** The building is on a beautiful eminence, and is to be three stories 
in front and two in the rear, with granite basement, and two towers 70 
feet in height. It is to be 200 feet in length, and 160 feet in width, 
with a large open area, or play-ground in the centre. ‘There will be 
a large room for a chapel—also school-rooms, &c.; and 77 separate 
dormitories in each wing, and two tiers of bunks in a large room in 
each story—making accommodations for 300 boys in all. The base- 
ment and one story are already built, and it is expected that the main 
building will be ready for the roof, if the weather should continue fa- 
vorable, in about a month ; and the whole establishment ready for oc- 
cupation on the Ist of December, 1848. 

* The farm cost $9,000, and the contract for the building is $52,- 
000, the lowest sum offered. It is deemed exceedingly desirable that 
about twenty or thirty acres of Jand adjoining the farm, should be at- 
tached to it—and it is believed the Legislature will authorize the pur- 
chase, both on the ground of convenience and economy. 

“« The government of this institution is to be vested in a Board of Sev- 
en Trustees,,to be appointed by the Governor and Council. The 
Trustees are to have a general supervision over the affairs of the School 
—to appoint a Superintendent, a Steward, Teachers, and such other 
officers as may be necessary—and to prepare a code of by-laws for 
the government of the School ; subject, in all cases, to the approval of 
the Governor and Council. 

*¢ By the provisions of the Act establishing this School, when any boy 
under sixteen years of age, shall be convicted of any offence, punish- 
able by imprisonment, (except for life,) such boy may be sentenced 
either to the State Reform School, or to such punishment as is now pro- 

‘vided by law for the same offence. Any boy so sent to this School, 
shall be there kept, disciplined, instructed, employed, and governed, 
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until he shall be either reformed or discharged, or shali be bound out 
by said ‘Trustees, as apprentice or servant to some inhabitant of this 
Commonwealth, or shall be remanded to prison, under the sentence of 
the Court as incorrigible, upon information of the Trustees.” Eb. 





ARTICLE VI. 


INTERFERENCE WITH PRISON REGULATIONS. 


RY REV. RUSSELL STREETER. 


Ir is an old saying, that there are two sides to every question. But 
general sayings have their exceptions, | suppose. ‘There is a question 
which is often proposed, that seems to have hardly one side to it, viz: 
** What business have we to pry into the affairs and regulations of jails 
and prisons, which are conducted according to the laws of the land ? or, 
why meddle with those matters ?” Now it appears to me that such 
inquiries—and they are often proposed in import, though not in the 
same form or words—indicate any thing but an enlightened and gen- 
erous regard for the just treatment and welfare of that unfortunate 
portion of our fellow beings, — our own acquaintances and friends, in 
many instances, — who became the inmates of prisons of various de- 
scriptions. For, to say nothing of the duties of sympathy and kind- 
ness, which we owe to those who are truly convicted of really crimi- 
nal deeds, have we not reason to believe there are many who are con- 
demned to the severe sufferings of imprisonment, who are either entirely 
innocent of the offences alleged against them, or, who are far less crim- 
inal than they are made to appear to be, before the Court by which they 
are adjudged to punishment? Of this serious fact, we think there can 
be no doubt. Courts are all imperfect, and the best jurors and judges 
are liable to be deceived by wrong testimony and false coloring of facts. 
And beside this, not only are our laws, in many respects, unreasonably 
severe, but the oversight of the administrations of prison government 
is frequently so lax and inefficient, that gross injustice is done by the 
rashness and violence of unsuitable public servants. Not only may 
the innocent suffer unjustly, but the criminals even suffer beyond their 
deserts in ten-fold severity. 

Now, should not these matters be looked into, both that no injustice 
may be done, as laws noware, beyond what the regular execution of 
imperfect laws renders unavoidable, and that proper measures may be 
taken for the alteration of our laws forthe better? Have we not 
much reason to believe that the efforts which have already been put 
forth in behalf of prisonersand in favor of prison reform, have done 
immense good in the department of benevolent exertion to which they 
have been directed? Has not a new and beneficent action been ex- 
cited in the public mind and heart, which promises — if judiciously 
pursued — the most desirable results? Hence have we not reason to 
respect and honor the philanthropic individuals, who with honest souls, 
have gone foremost in these labors of love and mercy? In certain 
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cases they may have gone to the extreme in forming opinions, from a 
momentary survey of prisons, and made unjust reports, in cases where 
our jailors are humane and kind. Strange if it were not so. But, I 
look at their enterprise, as a whole ; at their labors, as they were in- 
tended ; and the excelleni influence which has been exerted generally ; 
and certainly they are entitled to much respect and hearty encourage- 
ments. , 





ARTICLE VII. 


LOVE IS POWER. 


DAVID AND SAUL. 


An affecting and beautiful example occurs in the history of David. 
Pursued by Saul in the wilderness of Engedi, he was lying concealed 
with his few followers in a cave, when the king and his party entered. 
David might have killed the king if he had chosen, and his friends ad- 
vised him to doit. But he resolved upon a better course. He only 
cut off the skirt of Saul’s robe. When the king had departed, David 
followed and called after him. The rest may be told in the language 
of Scripture. ‘And when Saul looked behind him, David stooped 
with his face to the earth, and bowed himself. And David said to 
Saul, Wherefore hearest thou men’s words, saying, Behold, David 
seeketh thy hurt? Behold, this day thine eyes have seen how that 
the Lord had delivered thee to-day into mine hand in the cave: and 
some bade me kill thee ; but mine eye spared thee: and I said, I will 
not put forth mine hand against my lord ; for he is the Lord’s anoint- 
ed :—Moreover, my father, see ; yea, see the skirt of thy robe in my 
hand ; for in that I cut off the skirt of thy robe and killed thee not, 
know thou and see that there is neither evil nor transgression in mine 
hand. And I have not sinned against thee ; yet thou huntest my soul 
to take it. The Lord judge between me and thee, and the Lord 
avenge me of thee: but mine hand shall not be upon thee. As saith 
the proverb of the ancients, Wickedness proceedeth from the wicked : 
but mine hand shall not be upon thee. After whom is the king of Israel 
come out? after whom dost thou pursue? after a dead dog, after a 
flea? The Lord, therefore, be judge, and judge between me and thee, 
and see, and plead my cause, and deliver me out of thine hand. And 
it came to pass when David had made anend of speaking these words 
unto Saul, that Saul said, Is this thy voice, my son David? And Saul 
lifted up his voice, and wept. And he said to David thou art more 
righteous than 1: for thou hast rewarded me good, whereas I have re- 
warded thee evil. And thou hast showed this day how that thou hast 
dwelt with me: forasmuch as, when the Lord had delivered me into 
thine hand, thou killedst me not. For if a man find his enemy, will 
he let him go well away? Wherefore the Lord reward thee good for 
that thou hast done unto me this day.” 1 Sam. xxiv. 7—19. 

N.S. VOL. I. NO. I. — 0. S, VOL. IV. NO. XXXIV. 2 
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ANECDOTE OF EMPEROR AUGUSTUS. 


Seneca relates an anecdote of the Roman emperor Augustus which 
comes to precisely the same purpose. After many plots had bers 
formed against him, and suppressed by the usual forcible means, the 
emperor was informed of one planned by Cinna, for putting him to 
death when engaged at sacrifices in the temple. He was greatly dis- 
quieted ; and the more so, as a young nobleman, for whom he had a 
regard, was engaged in the conspiracy. It distressed Augustus to find 
that the taking of his life should be thought good service by however 
small a portion of the Roman people. He almost thought it would 
be better for him :o die at once, than reiain a life which only could 
be preserved by continually visiting others with death.—Finding him 
so much troubled, his wife Livin entreated that he would for once 
hear a woman’s counsel. ‘ Do,” said she, “ like a physician who, when 
common remedies fail, tries the contrary.—You have got nothing hith- 
erto by severity—Try now what mercy will do.—Forgive Cinna, 
who, being discovered, can now do you no harm. The act will re- 
ward itself in reputation.” It isa pity she thought not of superior 
motives. 

Augustus resolved to follow his wife’s advice. He called Cinna be- 
fore him, and dismissing all attendants, told him that the plot was dis- 
covered. He then reminded him of former clemency, and lectured 
him on the folly as well as wickedness of his design. *“* Well, Cinna,” 
said he at last, ‘ the life I gave you once as an enemy, I will now giv 
you asa traitor and parricide, and this shall be the last reproach I 
shall ever address to you. For the time to come there shall be nc 
other contention betwixt you and me, than which shall outdo the oth- 
er in point of friendship.” 

The intending parricide was confounded by this generosity. Pro- 
moted by Augustus to the consulship, he became faithfully attached to 
him, and in the end made the emperor his heir. And this was the 
last conspiracy ever formed against Augustus. 


LOUIS PHILLIPPE. 


During the early years of the reign of Louis Phillippe in France, 
similar conspiracies were of continual occurrence, and the intended 
assassin was invariably punished with death. At length a more mer- 
ciful plan was adopted ; the criminal was only condemned to imprison- 
ment. From that time, as in the case of Augustus, attempts to cut off 
the king’s life totally ceased. What force could not do was accom- 
plished by gentleness. 


WILLIAM GRANT. 


To show the same principle in a totally different sphere of life, we 
quote from the Manchester Times an anecdote of the late William 
Grant, of the firm of Grant Brothers, a man remarkable for the great 
liberality of his nature. Many years ago a warehouse-man publish- 
ed a scurrilous pamphlet, in which he endeavored, but very unsuc- 
cessfully, to hold up the house of Grant Brothers to public ridicule. 
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William remarked that the man would live to repent what he had 
done ; and this was conveyed by some tale-bearer to the libeller, who 
said, “Oh, I suppose he thinks [ shall some time or other be in his 
debt ; but I will take good care of that.” It happens, however, that a 
man in business cannot always choose who shall be his creditors. The 
pamphleteer became a bankrupt, and the brothers held an acceptance 
of his which had been endorsed to them by the drawer, who had also 
become a bankrupt. The wantonly libelled men had thus become 
creditors of the libeller! They now had it in their power to make 
him repent of his audacity. He could not obtain his certificate with- 
out their signature, and without it, he could not enter into business 
again. He had obtained the number of signatures required by the 
bankrupt law, except one. It seemed folly to hope that the firm of 
the * brothers,” would supply the deficiency. What! they who had 
cruelly been made the laughing-stocks of the public, forget the wrong 
and favor the wrong-doer? He despaired. But the claims of a wife 
and children forced him at last to make the application. Humbled by 
misery, he presented himself at the counting-house of the wronged. 
Mr. William Grant was there alone, and his first words to the delin- 
quent were, “ Shut the door, sir!” sternly uttered. ‘The door was 
shut, and the libeller stood trembling before the libelled. He told his 
tale, and produced his certificate, which was instantly clutched in the 
hand of the injured merchant. ‘* You wrote a pamphlet against us 
once,” said Mr, Grant. The supplicant expected to see his parchment 
thrown into the fire. But this was not its destination. Mr. Grant 
took a pen, and writing something upon the document, handed it back 
to the bankrupt. He, poor wretch, expected to see ‘“ rogue, scoun- 
drel, libeller” inscribed ; but there was, in fair round characters, the 
signature of the firm. —‘* We make it a rule,” said Mr. Grant, “ never 
to refuse signing the certificate of an honest tradesman, and we have 
never heard that you were anything else.” The tears started into the 
poor man’s eyes. “ Ah,” said Mr. Grant, “ my saying was true! I 
said you would live to repent writing that pamphlet. I did not mean 
itas a threat. [ only meant that some day you would know us better, 
and be sorry you had tried to injure us at that time. I see you re- 
pent of it now.” “Ido, I do,” said the grateful man ; “I bitterly re- 
pent it.” ‘ Well, well, my dear fellow, you know us now. How do 
you get on? What are you going to do?” The poor man stated 
that he had friends who could assist him when his certificate was ob- 
tained. ‘* But how are you off in the meantime?” And the answer 
was, that, having given up every farthing to his creditors, he had been 
compelled to stint his family of even common necessaries, that he 
might be enabled to pay the cost of his certificate. ‘* My dear fellow, 
this will not do; your family must not suffer. Be kind enough to 
take this ten-pound note to your wife from me. ‘There, there, my 
dear fellow. Nay, don’t cry, it will be all well with you yet. Keep 
up your spirits, set to work like a man, and you will raise your head 
among us yet.” ‘The overpowered man endeavored in vain to express 
his thanks: the swelling in his throat forbade words. He put his 
handkerchief to his face, and went out of the door crying like a 
child. — Chambers’ Miscellany. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


WE have been reading Elihu Burritt’s description of this English 
poet. We were peculiarly struck with a remark which will apply to 
many poets, especially those whose writings we have collected in our 
work entitled ** Voices from Prison.” Burritt says of Elliott, * If he 
had never been familiar with misery he never would have written 
poetry.”’ In writing to Lord Brougham, he touchingly remarks, “* My 
pencil is dipped in sadness and familiar with shadow.” Mr. Elliott 
is a thorough radical. There is a glow of earnestness about his 
poetry; and itis as beautiful as the light of truth. He sends forth 
those great truths which come scorching the tyrant and the slave. 
He has been called by various names, such as *“ Corn-Law Rhymer,” 
and the ** Poet of thé Beggars!” But what cares he for the sneering 
critic? He feels for the poor man because he has felt his wrongs, 
and he can give them a burning eloquence. 

But the remark of Burritt to us seems to possess great power. 
We once said to a discharged convict, * well, I suppose, you will write 
no more poetry,” for he had uttered some sweet strains in his cell. 
He made no reply that we remember. 

The truth is, 

“« Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong! 


They learn in suffering what 
They teach in song.” SHELLEY. 


So it is. Adversity refines, strengthens, and purifies the soul. It 
is the great nursery of human genius. In this way, God compensates 
the sufferings of our race. This is a blessed truth. A thousand 
instances are furnished by the historian. We close with the words of 
Madam Guyon, who was imprisoned ten years : — 

“ Love constitutes my crime; ~ 
For this they keep me here. 
imerennes thus so long a time, 
or Him I hold so dear. 
And yet I am, as when I came, 
The subject of this holy flame.” Ep. 





ARTICLE IX. 


THE ORPHAN BOY’S TALE. 


Sray, lady, stay, for mercy’s sake, 
And hear a helpless orphan’s tale ; 
Ah! sure my looks must pity wake, 
’Tis want that makes my cheek so pale. 
Yet I was once a mother’s pride, 
And my brave father’s hope and joy ; 
But in the Nile’s proud fight he died, 
And I am now an orphan boy. 
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Poor foolish child! how pleased was I 
When news of Nelson's victory came, 
Along the crowded streets to fly, 
And see the lighted windows flame ! 
To force me home my mother sought, 
She could not bear to see my joy; 
For with my father’s life ‘twas bought, 
And made me a poor orphan boy. 


The people’s shouts were long and loud, 
My mother, shuddering, closed her ears ; 
* Rejoice ! rejoice!” still cried the crowd; 
My mother answered with her tears 
‘* Why are you crying thus,” said I, 
“ While others laugh and shout with j joy?” 
She kissed me —and with such a sigh ! 
She called me her poor orphan boy. 


** What is an orphan boy?” 1 cried, 
As in her face I looked, and amiled ; 
My mother through her tears replied, 
‘* You'll know too soon, ill-fated child!”’ 
And now they ’ve tolled my mother’s knell, 
And I’m no more a parent’s joy ; 
O lady, I have learned too well . 
What ’tis to be an orphan boy. 


Oh! were I by your bounty fed! 
Nay, gentle lady, do not chide — 
Trust me, I mean to earn my bread ; 
The sailor's orphan boy has pride. 
Lady, you weep! — ha? — this to me? 
You ‘ll give me clothing, food, employ ? 
Look down, dear parents! look, and see 
Your happy, happy, orphan boy ! — Mrs. Opie’s Poems. 





ARTICLE IX. 


STATISTICS OF CRIME. 


We design to present in our monthly condensed facts, and statistics 
in regard to crime. A journal has long been wanting where the 
friends of Prison Reform could lay their hands upon statistics in a 
convenient form. Our weekly furnished such facts, but they were 
soon lost sight of in that form. Now the friends will be able to pre- 
serve them for future use. That we may present a correct view 
we invite prison-keepers, clerks of courts, &c., to send Reports. For 
the following summary we are indebted to that excellent daily, the 
Boston Bee. 

The Secretary of the Commonwealth has prepared an abstract of 
the Annual Reports of the Attorney for the county of Suffolk, and the 
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District Attorneys, from which abstract we gather the following: The 
whole number of offences prosecuted within this Commonwealth, 
during the year 1847, amounts to 3,307, viz: offences against the per- 
son, feloniously, 36 ; against the person, not feloniously, 298 ; against 
property with violence, 165; against property without violence, 591 ; 
other offences, 2,217, more than one half of which were for violations 
of the license law. The cost of the prosecutions is set down at 
$40,087, which sum does not include jury fees, etc., but only the 
* taxable ” costs. 

The attorney for Suffolk reports 1,327 prosecutions ; — offences 
against the person, feloniously, 11; against the person, not felonious- 
ly, 1386; against property, with violence, 49 ; against property, with- 
out violence, 351; violations of the license law, 337 ; prosecutions of 
brothels, 157; other offences, 208. The costs are stated at $16,135. 

In addition to the amount of business referred to above, Mr. Parker, 
the Attorney for Suffolk, attended to thirty-three cases in the Supreme 
Judicial Court, and to one case in the Court of Common Pleas, in all 
of which the Commonwealth was a party. On the application of the 
Governor he gave thirty-three written opinions relative to the arrests 
of fugitives from justice. He has also given written and oral opinions, 
at their request, to the Secretary, Treasurer, and Adjutant General 
of the Commonwealth, in several important matters. 

The Attorney reports that he has paid over to the Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth the sum of $2,754, collected from the penalties of 
recognizance, and that the Sheriff of Suffolk has paid to the County 
Treasurer, in 1847, the sum of $11,079, for fines and costs received 
by him in the Municipal Court of the City of Boston. 

‘Fhe District Attorney reports that in Essex county there were 172 
prosecutions, and 62 convictions, (not including the December term of 
the Court of Common Pleas) — costs $3,273. In Middlesex county, 
457 prosecutions, and 121 convictions — costs $3,561. In Bristol 
county, 330 prosecutions and 219 convictions — costs $3,135. Ply- 
mouth county, 63 prosecutions and 35 convictions — costs $752. In 
Barnstable, ‘Nantucket, and Dukes counties, 14 prosecutions and 3 
convictions —- costs 320. In Worcester county, 416 prosecutions and 
214 convictions — costs $3,294. In Norfolk county, 150 prosecutions 
and 44 convictions — costs $2,006. In Hampshire county, 36 prose- 
cutions and 9 convictions—costs $1,022. In Hampden county, 122 pros- 
ecutions and 32 convictions — costs $1,735. In Franklin county, 75 
prosecutions and 35 convictions — costs $1,835. In Berkshire county, 
136 prosecutions and 32 convictions — costs $3,275. In Barnstable 
county, the grand jury returned but one indictment during the year, 


and the cost of prosecution was only $17,48. [This is the 1 most moral 
‘county in the State. — Ep.] 





CaritaL PuntsHMENT.— A person once speaking to Fenelon, and 
approving of the many executions which had taken place, said, ‘‘I 
maintain that such persons are unfit to live.” ‘* But, my friend,” said 
Fenelon, ‘* you do not reflect that they are still more unfit to die.” 
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ARTICLE X. 


INSANITY IN HASTERN PENITENTIARY, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


WE believe that a wrong view has been taken of this Penitentiary 
because insane persons are often found within its walls. We think 
one fact has often been kept out of sight by the advocates of the con- 
gregate system; which is that there is no State Lunatic Asylum in 
Pennsylvania. The following extract from the last report will show 
the fact: — 

The Inspectors take leave, also, to advert for a moment, to the sub- 
ject of insanity. Great advancement has been made in the mode of 
treatment to which the insane are now subjected, over that which, 
within a few years, was prescribed, even in our best public and private 
institutions. - It is conceded by the best informed and most able physi- 
cians, whose attention has been directed to insanity, that it is suscep- 
tible of radical cure, certainly of improvement. 

Under no system of imprisonment should a sick or invalid prisoner 
be subject to the discipline established for healthy prisoners; neither 
is it just to subject one whose mental faculties are impaired, to the 
discipline proper for a sane prisoner. In some of the States of the 
Union, there are State Lunatic Asylums, into which insane convicts 
are removed, for a more suitable treatment, than that received in 
State Prisons. In Pennsylvania, no such institution as a State Asylum 
for the Insane exists, and the want of one is too apparent to admit of 
doubt. Insane persons are not unfrequently convicted, out of a due 
regard for public safety, and sent to gaols or penitentiaries. These 
prisoners must be subject to the same discipline as other prisoners, be- 
cause no accommodations exist for their proper treatment. It never 
was intended to make the penitentiary a hospital for mental disease. 
The Board of Inspectors would, therefore, urge upon the Legislature 
the great need of a State Asylum for the [nsane, and such legislation 
as may relieve the Penitentiary of prisoners, whose secure custody is 
required by the public necessity, and who are sent to this Prison, 


because no other institution exists in which a like security can be 
afforded. 





STATISTICS OF EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 


The Board of Inspectors beg leave to report to the Legislature, 
that 124 prisoners have been received from the first day of January, 
1847, to the first day of January, 1848; being 7 more than were 
received during the preceding year. 

Of the 124 received, 85 were white males; 1 white female; 33 
coloured males; 5 coloured females. 

Within the past year, 138 prisoners have been discharged, being 14 
more than were received during the same period: of these 101 served 
out their sentences; 26 were pardoned ; 2 were discharged by the 


supreme court, after hearing, on writ of error; 1 committed suicide ; 
and 8 died from disease. 
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Of those discharged by expiration of sentence, 66 were white 
males ; 3 white females; 30 coloured males; 2 coloured females ; 
by pardon, 21 white males; 0 white females; 5 coloured males; 0 
coloured females; by death, from natural causes, 2 white males ; 0 
white females ; 5 coloured males; 1 coloured female ; by suicide, 1 
white male; and by writ of error, 2 white males. 

The suicide was a prisoner of exceedingly bad character, committed 
for a daring atiempt at murder; and showed from his reception, about 
four years since, no evidence of reformation. He gave no previous 
indication of a disposition to put an end to his existence. He was an 
Englishman by birth, and had served out nearly half of a sentence of 
ten years, 

On the Ist day of January, 1848, there were in confinement in the 
Penitentiary, 294 prisoners: of these, 205 were white males; 6 white 
females ; 73 coloured males; and 10 coloured females. 

The whole number of deaths during the year was 9; of these, 3 
were white males, 5 coloured males, and 1 coloured female. ‘The 
whole number of prisoners in confinement during the year was 432 ; 
of these 306 were white, and 126 coloured — showing a per centage 
of mortality of -98 as to the white, and 4°76 as to the coloured pris- 
oners. 





ARTICLE XI. 


DR. WILLIAM DODD. 


In the year 1777, the public mind was strongly excited on finding a 
clergyman of celebrity and superior abilities convicted of felony, and 
placed under a sentence of death. That unhappy man was Dr. Wil- 
liam Dodd, whose preaching and authorship had long rendered his 
name familiar to all classes of people. His publications were nutmer- 
ous, amounting to upwards of fifty, among which was a valuable Com- 
mentary on the Holy Scriptures, in three folio volumes, which he had 
compiled from various sources, especially the inedited papers of Dr. 
Cudworth, (which he by mistake attributed to Locke,) and those of 
Dr. Waterland. He took a very active part in the erection of the 
Magdalen Hospital, for which he acquired a just popularity ; and his 
ministry attracted many hearers. Vanity, accompanied by a lavish ex- 
penditure, was his ruin. Being pressed with pecuniary difficulties, he 
committed an actof forgery upon the Earl of Chesterfield, who had for- 
merly been his pupil, for which he was condemned to be hanged ; and 
all attempts to obtain for him even a commutation of punishment were 
unavailing. 

No class of people under heaven had a livelier interest in the com- 
passion of Mr. Charles Wesley than the guilty victims of law, among 
whom the humane and once-popular Dr. Dodd now took his place. In 
the days of his prosperity he had often cast a slur upon Mr. Wesley 
and his creed ; but in his trouble and humiliation he sought the coun- 
sel and asked the prayers of the itinerant and field preacher. Mr. 
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Wesley visited him in prison, found him with every mark of true pen- 
itence, and had a cheering hope that he obtained mercy at the hands 
of God, though the law and its administrators were inexorable. The 
yearning and devout piety of Mr. Charles Wesley’s heart is particular- 
ly manifest in the verses which he wrote on the mournful occasion.— 
His tender solicitude ceased not until the repentant transgressor was 
placed beyond the reach of all human help. 

While the doctor was under sentence of death, Miss Bosanquet, who 
was afterwards married to Mr. Fletcher, carried on a correspondence 
with him on the all-important subject of his personal salvation ; and 
few persons were better qualified to give him the advice and encour- 
agement that he needed. Mr. John Wesley intimated to the doctor in 
his cell, that perhaps some such humiliating process was necessary to 
bring him to repentance, and toa believing acceptance of Christ as his 
Saviour from sin; and it is edifying to see the critic, the orator, the 
commentator, the elegant scholar, meekly receiving instruction froma 
sensible and devout lady, who from her experience could explain to 
him the nature and fruits of justifying faith. She knew “ the sinner’s 
short way to God’’—a secret which an erudite teacher never understood. 

He highly appreciated her Christian services, and for her satisfac- 
tion sent her the following note :— 


June 25th, 1777. 

My pear ’rienp,—On Friday morning I am to be made immortal. 
I dic with a heart truly contrite, and broken under a sense of its great 
and manifold offences, but comforted and sustained by a firm faith in 
the pardoning love of Jesus Christ. My earnest prayer to God is, that 
we may meet and know each other in that kingdom towards which 
you have been so long and so happily travelling. I return you my 
most affectionate thanks for all your friendly attentions to me ; and 
have no doubt, should any favorable opportunity offer, you will remem- 
ber my excellent but most afflicted partner in distress. Ido not know 
where to direct to worthy Mr. Parker, but beg to trouble you with my 
dying love and kind remembrance to him. The Lord Jesus Christ be 
with your spirit. Amen. 


The importance which Mr. Wesley attached to this document may 
be learned from the fact that he treasured up among his papers a copy 
of itin his own handwriting. On the morning of June 27th, 1777, 
the day of the execution, he wrote the following impressive stanzas :— 


Refuge supreme of sad Despair, 
The outcast’s Hope, the sinner’s Friend, 
For him we breathe our latest prayer, 
Whose life hath reached its shameful end - 
For him we in thy Spirit groan 
And bear our burden to the throne. 


The mercy which he sought from man, 
From cruel man he could not find : 
But can he ask thy grace in vain? 
Lover and Saviour of mankind ! 
Thy mercy and Thy grace impart, 
And fill with peace his happy heart. 
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Give him the sting of death to feel 
With all his cancell’d sins removed ; 
Now in his soul thyself reveal, 
So dearly bought, so dearly loved ; 
Challenge his parting soul for thine, 
And swallow up death in life divine ! 


What Mr. Charles Wesley thought of the ministers of state, who 
turned a deaf ear to the cry for mercy in this most melancholy case, 
may be learned from the following lines, which he wrote “after he 
execution.” 


Ah, who the ways of Providence can know, 
Distributing or good or ill below ? 

M d consents that murderers shall live, 
And Sodom’s sons the royal grace receive ; 
Mercy the merciful cannot obtain, 

And contrite Dodd for mercy sues in vain! 
But, lo! the righteous Judge shall quickly come, 
And every soul receive his equal doom, 

Who mercy now to penitents deny, 

Guilty yourselves, and soon condemned to die, 
(Yourselves to felons if ye dare prefer,) 
Judgment unmixed ye for yourselves prepare, 
And death eternal at the last great bar ! 





It will be observed that Dr. Dodd, in his last note to Miss Bosanquet, 
requests her, should ic ever be in her power, to befriend his bereaved 
wife. With this touching request there can be no doubt that Miss Bo- 
sanquet would be ready to comply. But her aid could be of little 
avail. The loss of Dr. Dodd’s character, his imprisonment, his trial, 
his condemnation, the suspense connected with the unsuccessful at- 
tempts to obtain a commutation of punishment, and, above all, the ter- 
rible execution, were too much for the affectionate and sensitive mind 
of Mrs. Dodd to sustain. Reason fled; and this unfortunate lady died 
a maniac at Ilford,in Essex. Such were the bitter fruits of unsactifi- 


ed pulpit popularity.—Life of Rev. Charles Wesley. 





ARTICLE XII. 


JOHN MITCHELL. 


Tue deed of infamy is done! 

And England, kindling at thy shame, 
The soul of every free born one 

Must breathe a curse upon thy name! 
By every heart that beats for right— 

By every heart whose hate is stirred, 
When tyrants preach their creed of might, 

Thy name must ever be abhorred ! 


The deed is done! and he who stood, | 
With dauntless heart to plead the cause 
Of freedom and his country’s good, 
Is crushed beneath a tyrant’s laws— 
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Transported from his fellow men, 
A convict, o’er the rugged main ; 
His hand that whilom grasped the pen, 
Now fettered with the felon’s chain ! 


And shall man thus be crushed to earth ? 
Shall all his rights be swept away, 

For merely daring to give birth 
To his own thoughts, and to obey 

The voice which bids him to be free— 
The voice of nature and of God ? 

Must he for this a martyr be, 
And scourged beneath oppression’s rod? 


No! from a million spirits yet 
The shout of triumph will be sent, 
As they, in mighty phalanx met, 
Shall bid the captive’s bonds be rent, 
And swear that while one pulse remains— 
While life one throb of strength affords— 
Men shall not thus be found in chains 
For uttering a Patriot's words ! M. M. H 





ARTICLE XIII. 
EXECUTION OF THE INNOCENT. 
BY REV. E. H. CHAPIN. 


Now, this danger of executing the innocent'is not a mere bug-bear, 
a supposition conjured up to help our argument. It has been the case 
fearfully too often. 1 said, upwards of one hundred instances have 
occurred in the history of English jurisprudence. Mr, O° Sullivan, in 
his Report before the ‘Legislature of New York , specifies the trains of 
evidence that, in several instances, have been the foundation of the exe- 
cution of innocent men. * There have been cases,” says he, ‘*in which 
groans have been heard in the apartment of the crime, whic have at- 
tracted the steps of those on whose testimony the case has turned — 
when on proceeding to the spot, they have found a man bending over 
the murdered body, a lantern in the left hand, and the knife yet dripping 
with the warm current, in the blood- stained right, with horror-stricken 
countenance, and lips which in the presence of “the dead, seemed to re- 
fuse to deny the crime, in the very act of which he is thus surprised — 
yet the man has been, many years after, when his memory alone 
could be benefitted by the discovery, ascertained not to have been the 
murderer. There have been cases in which a father has been found 
murdered in an out-house, the only person at home being ason, sworn 
by a sister tohave been dissolute and undutiful, and anxious for the 
death of the father, and succession to the family property—when the 
track of his shoes in the snow is found from the house to the spot of 
the murder, and the hammer with which it was committed (known as 
his own) found, on asearch in a corner of one of his private drawers, 
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with the bloody evidence of the deed only imperfectly effaced from it 
—and yet the son has been innocent! The sister, years after, on her 
death-bed, confessing herself the fratricide as well as the parricide. 
There have been cases in which two men have been seen fighting in 
a field —anold enmity existing between them — the one found dead, 
killed by a stroke from a pitch-fork known as belonging to the other, 
and which the other had been carrying — the pitch-fork lying by the 
side of the murdered man; and yet its owner has been afterwards 
found not to have been the author of the murder of which it had been 
the instrument — the true murderer sitting omthe jury that tried him !” 

Such, my friends, have been sone of the fallibilities of the crimi- 
nal law. There are horrid deaths enough —death by scorching 
flame, by racking torture, by being crushed under some immovable 
weight, and smothered ; but of all deaths the most horrid are, that 
which is the result of being buried alive, and that in which a man dies 
by the hand of the law as a criminal, yet innocent. Which of these 
two is the worst, they only can know who experience, in either case, 
of its dying pangs. 

But is it not time that we were awake to the matter of the abolition 
of Capital Punishment? Awake to it, as a matter of sound policy — 
as a matter of social and individual security. Upon each one of us, 
individually, rests the execution of this penalty. It is your voice, it is 
mine, so long as we uphold it, that condemns a man to death. The 
judge, the executioner, is but our agent. Consider what sound policy, 
what true justice, what reason, and above all, what Christianity requires 
us todo. Consider the uncertainty of Capital Punishment. Consider 
its great disregard of the sanctity of life. Consider the increase of 
crime under its administration, the decrease of crime when it is abol- 
ished — and then consider the innocent men who have suffered under 
it, that had imprisonment been the penalty might have lived to be re- 
stored in honor and in peace back to society. Let me close with this 
point, and if I appeal to your feelings in doing so, remember that | do 
not draw upon imagination, but from fatal facts. 

Let us look upon the man who dies guiltless, and yet who dies a fel- 
ou’s death. His last hour has come. ‘Time and disease have been 
forestalled by justice. Let us enter his dungeon. Nay, look not 
around — this is the common furniture of a prison, especially of the 
last abode of him, who, according to legal ethics, as he has sinned 
deeply must be sinned against in return. Look not around, but look at 
him — the doomed man. Is there not a dreadful calmness in his face 
more awful thanthe malignity of guilt? Butit isa fitful countenance, 
for now it is wild and fevered —as if the insulted soul were stunned 
with amazement at the suddenness and weight of its charge, or would 
rend its very clay to plead its innocence. He has parted from the 
few who loved him to the last. ¢ Perhaps there was but one. He 
kissed the cold lips beneath which a heart was breaking, and, Oh!— 
thought to curdle the very blood in its fountain—perhaps over the em- 
bers even of that heart, a suspicion of his guilt is brooding like a spec- 
tre. But the time flies. Hark ! it is the bell-toll—saying to him, 
** Come! Come! toa FeLon’s death!” He is bewildered, he is amaz- 
ed, he weeps, he says over the mockery of a prayer with stony lips as 
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they lead him to the gibbet, with muffled feet, and creaking wheels, and 
doleful death-march. And what acrowd is there! Fashionable folly, 
rude profaneness, inebriety, thieving, lust, hoarse jesting with the exe- 
cutioner and the rope. One more prayer —and his time has come. 
The fatal cap isdrawn. Stop! stop! the multitude heaves like the 
billows of a yawning sea. Conscience has done its work at last! A 
man staggers pale and moist through the dense crowd, and lifis his 
clammy hands, and screams with agonized voice, “ Jam the murder- 
er, not he!” Raise him up—raise up that INNocENT man — let him 
hearit! Alas! it istoo late. You may canonize his memory, but his 
spirit was bent too far. In that last struggle, it rushed from the pres- 
ence of incredulous man, shrieking, “* Innocent ! innocent !”” up to the 
merciful God. 





ARTICLE XIV. 


CRUELTIES IN CLINTON PRISON. 


BY MRS. BE. W. FARNHAM. 


Mr. Srear:— The following article from the Plattsburgh Republi- 
can of Aug. 5th, will give some idea of how the new system of Prison 
Inspection in New York is working :— 


Almost ever since the change of officers at this establishment last 
winter, the public mind in this region has been kept in a state of fever- 
ish excitement by the general suspension of useful industry at the 
prison, and the rumored sufferings of the convicts from hunger and 
other illtreatment. The steady policy of the present officers there, to 
keep the management of this institution as secret as possible from the 
public which established and supports it, has no tendency to convince 
the people that this is done for the purpose of concealing the good 
deeds of these officers. 

The difficulty of eliciting thé truth, in regard to rumors respecting 
the improper treatment of convicts, where the prosecutor must depend 
on the unwilling testimony of associates in wrong, has deterred the 
community from instituting any public investigation until recently. On 
Friday last, however, George W. Sanborn, Sergeant of the Guard, at 


Clinton Prison, was brought to trial in this village, charged with assault . 


and battery upon John Thurston, aconvict insaid prison. It appeared 
in testimony that Thurston’s keeper went to his cell to bring him out for 
punishment ; but for what offence the prosecutor was not allowed to 
show — rumor says it was for saying something to another convict. 
Thurston pleaded sickness, but his keeper called guards and led him 
to the punishing room. The physician said he was not sick, and 
Thurston was ordered to strip for punishment. This he refused to do, 
still pleading his sickness. The keeper then directed the guards to 
throw the convict on the floor and tear off his clothes. This the three 
guards and two keepers engaged in; the convict struggling only to 
N. 8. VOL. I, NO. I. — 0. S. VOL. IV, NO. XXXIV. 
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keep on his apparel; but he was entirely stripped with the bare ex- 
ception that in tearing away the body of his shirt the collar and wrist- 
bands remained. When the convict was stripped, except his shoes 
and socks, and while held to the floor by three or four persons, for the 
purpose of taking them off, the defendant kicked him in the side or 
back — he also subsequently struck him and afterwards boasted that 
“he had give him some.” The convict struck no one, nor was it 
pretended the defendant acted in self-defence. The convict was then 
put in the stocks to suffer the water torture, but as the defendant had 
nothing todo with the punishment then inflicted, no evidence was al- 
lowed respecting it. 

The defendant was found guilty and fined twenty-five dollars. 

The next day John Forbes, one of the keepers engaged in the same 
affair was arrested, charged on oath with having struck Thurston with 
his cane, while he was naked and held to the floor—the blow from 
the cane raising a !arge ridge upon the convict’s body. Forbes was 
put under bonds to appear and answer at the next Oyer and Terminer. 

Notwithstanding the brutality with which this convict was treated ; 
held naked to the floor and then kicked, beaten and caned by those ap- 
pointed to reform him by examples of mildness and forbearance ; then 
shamefully exhibited in the stocks in a state of perfect nakedness and 
finally tortured, we know not how much more; yet throughout all this, 
it did not appear that he:uttered one reproachful word. We leave 
others to say, which most deserve the prison uniform, the convict or 
his tormentors? ‘The disgusting practice which these officers have 
adopted of exhibiting convicts in the stocks in a state of nudity, would 
excite the indignation of a barbarian, and forcibly exhibits the gross 
depravity which now controls this institution. Let us pause a while 
before we make another boast of our superior civilization and refine- 
ment. 

To show the desperation to which the cruelties of the present offi- 
cers have driven the convicts, we may mention that the one who was 
shot a few days since, in attempting to escape, as he lay bleeding on 
the ground surrounded by the citizens outside, and some of the officers 
of the prison, he begged the Agent to communicate his fate to his 
father, and added, “1 may as well die this way as to suffer and starve 
as we do in prison.” We earnestly beseech the Prison Association to 
send a committee here who will expose the secrets of this prison-house 
to the light of the noon day sun. 


This of the Clinton Prison. The shocking state of that Institution is 
further shown in the fact that thirteen prisoners escaped from it be- 
tween the first of February and the last of June. I am not informed 
if there have been more recent escapes. Of the condition of things 
at Auburn, [learn nothing; and from your own columns I gathered 
the latest intelligence that bas reached me from Sing Sing — intelli- 
gence showing that horrors enough have been enacted there to coun- 
terbalance any acts of misplaced kindness of which the late officers 
were accused —any deeds of mercy that were recorded to the con- 
demnation of the doers thereof. From all who leave those dismal 
walls there is but a single report, that all endeavors at improvement and 
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Reformation, unless it be the reformation that follows brutal treatment, 
are atan end — that instruction has ceased, (except the stated religious 
instructions of the chaplain,) and that the miserable inmates, abandon- 
ed in many instances to the control of persons more ignorant, and, it 
is to be feared, little more elevated in the scale of moral being than 
themselves, are experiencing as many of the horrors of the “old sys- 
tem” as may yet be legally inflicted upon them. 

Painful as it is to contemplate their backward revolutions in moral 
and philanthropic movements, it must be believed that they have their 
uses, No reform ever went on without them. The periods of gloom 
and discouragement that come in the progress of every good. effort, 
serve only to nerve true hearts to greater energy, sterner endurance 
in its prosecution. Perhaps tooamong all who are concerned in these 
relupses, none more truly need commiseration than those whose efforts 
tend directly to produce them. A miserable man, whose conduct has 
given evidence of such depravity, that he is righteously disarmed and 
confined for the prevention of further mischief, is certainly entitled to 
the commiseration of all good people; but his condition is scarcely 
more pitiable than that of the benighted creature, who, being placed 
in authority over him is willing to brutalize him still further by treating 
him on the animal principle of substituting coercion for persuasion— 
retaliation for forgiveness — and brute force for that higher influence 
which man alone is constituted to exercise over his fellows. Truly a 
man so far abandoned of his better nature, is entitled to pity; for the 
same reason that the criminal is, if for no other, since both have shown 
the same disposition in kind, with a difference only in degzee. 

It is to be apprehended that these matters will be slow in mending in 
New York. The rapacity of Partyism is such there that nothing es- 
capes it, and while the only ¢hanges in Prisons are for the benefit of 
political parties instead of the public, we can hope for little good to re- 
sult from them. The Prison Association of New York has been shut 
out of these institutions by the present Inspectors, and are now, as | 
learn, moving legally to get admissionto them. May they succeed. 

South Boston, Aug. 21st, 1848. 





ARTICLE XV. 


AN INCIDENT. 


BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


A younc Englishman left his native land, where a pampered 
church and nobility drive out honest working-men from a soil they 
gained by conquest, and still keep by the law of force. He came to 
this country for employment, and found every corner crowded, He 
was honest and industrious, fbut very timid, and easily depressed. 
When his money was gone, and he could obtain no work — in an evil 
hour of distress and discouragement, he was tempted to hire a wagon 
with the view of selling it, and pocketing the proceeds. He drove on 
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desperately, far away from the city; but he was unused to knavish 
tricks, and cunscience would not allow him to offer the horse and 
wagon for sale. Still he could not muster sufficient courage to go 
back and avow his fault. Natural timidity, and experience of man’s 
harshness made him dread the task. He was soon sought for, and 
arrested. He was advised to plead not guilty, and’was told that an 
acute lawyer could bring him safely out of the difficulty. But he 
answered, humbly and sorrowfully, ** I did mean to sell the horse and 
wagon ; and why should I add to my fault by telling a lie?” Not- 
withstanding his modesi deportment, the uncommonly honest expres- 
sion of his young face, and the upright nature implied by this declara- 
tion, he was sentenced to three years at Sing Sing. He served his 
time out, with the utmost humility and propriety ; and when he was 
released, came tothe Prison Association for advice and assistance. He 
gave every indication of a sincere determination to be a useful and 
honorable man. They furnished him with clothing, and paid his 
board, until suitable employment could be obtained. Not long after, 
he received a legacy of four hundred dollars, from a deceased relative 
in England. He immediately went to the office of the Association, 
repaid all the money that had been loaned him, and added a donation 
of twenty dollars. Was this a nature to be trampled under the feet 
of constables and police officers? Who was most to blame, society 
or the young disheartened stranger ? 
Such instances speak volumes in favor of kindness to the convict. 





ARTICLE XVI. 


THE DEATH-PENALTY. 


BY REV. THEODORE PARKER. 


It makes me shudder to recollect that out of the twenty-eight States 
of this Union twenty-seven should still continue the Gallows as a part 
of the furniture of a Christian government.* I hope our own State 
— dignified already by so many noble acts— will soon rid herself 
of the stain. Let us try the experiment of abolishing this penalty, 
if we will for twenty years, or but ten—-and | am confident we 
shall never return to that punishment. If a man be incapable of 
living in Society, so i!!- born or ill-bred that you cannot cure or mend 
him — why, hide him away out of Society. Let him do no harm, 
but treat him kindly, not like a wolf but a man. Make him work, to 
be useful to himself, to society, but do not kill him. Or if you a, 
never say agaia, *“ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those that 
trespass against us.” What if He should take you at your word ? 
What would you think of a father who to-morrow should take the Old 
Testament for his legal warrant and bring his son before your Mayor 


* Michigan is the only State that has abolished the Death-penalty. — En. 
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and Aldermen because be was “ stubborn and rebellious, a drunkard 
and a glutton,” and they should stone him to death in front of the 
City Hall? But there is quite as good a warrant in the Old Testa- 
ment for that as for hanging a man, The law is referred to Jehovah 
as its author. Is not Society the Father of us all —our Protector and 
Defender ? How much better is it to choke the life out of a man be- 
hind the prison wall? Hanging is vengeance; nothing but ven- 
geance. I can readily conceive of that great Son of Man, whom 
the loyal 'world so readily adores, performing all needful human works 
with manly dignity. Artists once loved to paint the Saviour in the 
lowly toil of lowly men, his garments covered with the dust of com- 
mon life; his soul sullied by no pullution. But paint him to your 
fancy as an executioner; legally killing a man; the halter in his 
hands, hanging Judas for high treason! You see the relation which 
that punishment bears to Christianity. Yet what was unchristian in 
Jesus does not become Christian in the Sheriff. We call ourselves 
Christians ; we often repeat the name, the words of Christ, — but his 
Prayer? oh no—not that. 

There are now in this land I think sixteen men under sentence of 
death ; sixteen men to be hanged till they are dead! Is there not in 
the nation skill to heal these men? Perhaps tis so, I have known 
hearts which seemed to me cold stones, so hard, so dry. No kindly 
steel had alchemy to win a spark from them. Yet their owners went 
about the streets ; and smiled their hollow smiles; the ghastly brother 
cast his shadow in the sun, or wrapped his cloak about him in the 
wintry hour, and yet the world went on though the worst of men 
remained unhanged. Perhaps you cannot cure these men ;—is there 
not power enough to keep them from doing harm ; to make them use- 
ful? Shame on us that we know no better than thus to pour out life 
upon the dust, and then with reeking hands turn to the poor and weak 
and say, “ Ys shall not kill.” 





ARTICLE XVII. 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. * 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Wart might be done if men were wise, 
What glorious deeds my suffering brother, 
Would they unite, 3 
In love and right, 
And cease their scorn of one another ? 


Oppression’s heart might be imbued 
With kindling drops of loving kindness, 
And Knowledge pour, 
From shore to shore, 
Light in the eyes of mental blindness. 
3* 
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All Slavery, Warfare, Lies and Wrong, 
All Vice and Crime might die together ; 
And wine and corn 
To each man born 
Be free as warmth in Summer weather. 


The meanest wretch that ever trod, 
The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow, 
Might stand erect 
In self respect, 
And share the teeming world to-morrow. 


What might be done? This might be done, 
And more than this, my suffering brother — 
More than the tongue 
E’er said or sung, 
If men were wise and loved each other. 





ARTICLE XVIII. 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION AT SOUTH BOSTON. 


Tue Chaplain of this Institution has sent out his annual Report, 
addressed to the Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D. D., Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. It is a valuable document. He thus sums up his labors :— 


The amount of labor which, with the blessing of God, I have 
been enabled to perform since our last Convention, is as follows :— 

In the Sunday School, at its opening and close, I have had prayers 
104 times, and have given 52 addresses. 

I have read the public services of the Church, and preached 103 
times. 

Have had particular and close conversation with those who have 
been discharged — men, 191; women, 105 ; — making 296. 

Of these the following numbers have taker the Total Abstinence 
Pledge : — men, 147; women, 105; — making 252. 

In the Hospitals, with the sick, [ have had conversations and prayers 


as follows:—In the Men’s Hospital — conversations, 970, and 
prayers, 220 times. In the Women’s Hospital — conversations, 933, 
and prayers, 241 : — making conversations with the sick, 1,903 and 


prayers, 461. 

In the Women’s Work Shop, | have given addresses, 196, and have 
had prayers 196 times.—In the men’s department, at the Stone Shop, 
I have given addresses, 98, and have had prayers 98 times.—In the 
Foundry, I have given addresses, 97, and have had prayers 97 times. 
— Making addresses, 391, and prayers, 391 times, in the several 
shops. 

I have baptized, adults, 2; infants, 2: total, 4.— Married one 
couple, and have officiated at burials, 13. 

In addition to all these labors, | have had many private conversa- 
tions with the prisoners in the shops, in the yard, and in the cells; 
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thus laboring to the extent of my ability to co-operate with the Master 
and his officers, in carrying out the disciplinary regulations by which 
he so wisely and successfully governs the affairs of the Institution. 

As a disciplinarian in institutions of this kind, Capt. Robbins, our 
Master, may possibly have a few equals, but his superior, I think, will 
scarcely be found. The utmost neatness, order, and regularity, 
prevail in-doors and out; no pains are spared to promote the health, 
moral improvement, and general welfare of the prisoners ; and | am 
sure if they are not improved and made éssentially better, it is not the 
fault of the Master, neither is it the fault of his worthy sub- 
ordinate officers. The very kind and polite attentions which I have 
received from the Master, and his affectionate family,—also from the 
officers and matrons of the Institution, will never be forgotten ; but 
will ever be cherished among my most grateful recollections. 

From the prisoners I have also received every proof of sincere 
respect and kind feeling that 1 could desire. What they have felt 
of an opposite character, of course | cannot know ; but justice to 
them compels me to say, that from the beginning of my labors among 
them, down to this day, | have never seen any thing in their conduct, 
nor have | heard of any thing, betraying the least want of that kind- 
ness and respect, which I could have reason to expect. This is 
matter of great gratification, as without it, | should despair of doing 
them any essential good. 

With respect to the amount of the real good accomplished by all 
this outlay of benevolence and untiring effort to reform and save 
them, it is impossible for me or any one else to calculate ; however, 
l am happy to say, that I do not think all has been lost; for there 
have been some few cases in which we, who are uniteuly laboring to 
benefit the prisoner, cannot but hope that some permanent good will 
crown our efforts; but even over these most hopeful cases, we re- 
joice with much fear and trembling ; for we are fully aware of the 
moral imbecility of persons of their former habits, and of their great 
liability to fall by the power of their old temptations. Sull we cannot 
doubt their present sincerity, nor yet the power of the Gospel to save 
them to the end, if they will but faithfully conform themselves to its 
requirements. 

‘Though our past efforts to reform this class of our fellow-beings, 
have failed to accomplish the amount of good which we have ardently 
desired, yet we have seen enough done tostimulate us to renewed endea- 
vors to promote their moral and spiritual welfare. A Paul may plant, 
and an Apollos water ; but it is God alone who can give the increase. 

To give you a correct idea of the number who are brought under 
my ministry during the year, it will be necessary to show the follow- 
ing statistics :— 

The number of prisoners committed, from June 9, 1847, to June 
14, 1848, was— males, 539; females, 335; making 874. The 
number discharged in the same period — males, 400 ; females, 249 ; 
making 649. 

The number remaining in prison, June 14, 1848, is—males, 139 ; 
females, 86: making 225. 


During this period there have been, deaths — males, 6; females, 
7; making 13. 
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With this mass of fallen and wretched beings, I have been laboring 
during the year, with ** hope against hope,” to lead them to repent- 
ance, and to a better course of life ; and here | am still to labor with 
those who remain, aad those who are to come, that if possible, | may 
persuade some at least to turn from their evil ways and live. 

That | may succeed in my difficult and discouraging field of labor, 
permit me to request a continuance of your fervent prayers. 

SHIPLEY WELLS WILSON, 
Chaplain of the House of Correction, in South Boston. 
Boston, June 14, 1848. 





ARTICLE XIX. 


DISCHARGED CONVICTS. 


Tuts subject is now occupying public attention to an extent hither. 
to unknown. The following is an extract from the: Report of the 
Boston Society for aiding Discharged Convicts. The document is 
from the hand of John W. Browne, Esq., of this city. 


‘3. There needs to be in every district in the State, side by side 
with the district attorney for prosecution of persons suspected of crime, 
a district attorney for defence ; and a just and paternal State ought to 
establish such a system in its laws, Why should the State not have 
an office for defence, as well as prosecution? Is not government as 
much concerned in pointof interest, as much bound in point of jus- 
tice, to defend innocence, as to prosecute guilt? Every man charged 
with guilt on trial, is presumed to be innocent, until he is proved to 
be guilty. But the government seeks only for the evidence of guilt, 
presents only one side of a fact, which has always two sides, and by 
its prosecuting officers, commonly brings as much personal zeal for 
victory over a prisoner, into the courts of justice, as ever a private 
and feed attorney manifests in the cause of his client. This old hab- 
it of government is unjust, ungenerous and unbecoming, and ought no 
longer to be, any more than the old habit of a to prisoners a 
subpeena for witnesses, denying them the sanction of an oath to au- 
thenticate the testimony of their witnesses, and the right to have coun- 
sel in defence, all of which was once common law. Every one who 
has attended criminal courts, with a heart for the prisoner, knows that 
this relation of the government, as a one-sided prosecutor of poor 
» persons, who are without the means of buying a defence, is odious. 
It ought not to he longer. When a person is committed for trial, the 
witnesses * against’ him are by law to be recognized; why not the 
witnesses for him? The government ought not only to give, as now, to 
a prisoner who wishes it, a summons for his witnesses, but ought to sum- 
mon his witnesses for him, and pay them their fees, under the direc- 
tion of a government attorney of defence. For the records of our 
Governor and Council, for the last year, will show, not- only that a 
man ought to be presumed innocent until he is proved guilty, but that 
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he may also be presumed innocent after he is pronounced guilty by 
verdict and judgment, and has served out fourteen months of a sen- 
tence of eight years in the State Prison. The case of Zebulon Paine, 
of Conway, will not easily be forgotten. And there ‘s at least one 
now in our State Prison, who is alleged, and extensively believed to 
be innocent. Writs of error are often brought by private counsel, 
their client being in the State Prison, under a judgment, which the 
court reverses upon a hearing, as erroneous ; and in such cases, the 
prisoner’s counsel will alwaxs find the government promptly in court, 
by its prosecuting officer, resisting the writ of error. The govern- 
ment seeks only to convict, and keep convicted ; but the court pro- 
nounces against the judgment, and the walls of granite must open, 
But they will keep closed to the end of the sentence, upon others in 
similar circumstances, who cannot get the means to buy the service of 
counsel, Government always has an officer in such a case to resist a 
prisoner’s rights ; — then why not to forward them? 

“4, The suffering of the families of persons arrested on charge of 
crime, and of prisoners serving out their sentence, has been seen by 
us in practice, and the attention of the agent asked to relieve it. The 
accused not yet brought to trial, who have property and friends, may 
find bail ; the poor and friendless finding none, must be imprisoned 
till trial, and their families must suffer. This is palpably unjust in 
government, upon its own admitted presumptions of innocence, till 
guilt is proved. The families of those detained under accusation have 
rights here, as well as the detained. And in the case of prisoners 
convicted, and serving out sentence, why should their innocent fam- 
ilies also suffer the penalty, in the deprivation of the means of sup- 
port? It would seem just, that the earnings of the convict should be 
for those he is bound in law to support, if they be in need, and not for 
the State. No other institutions of government support themselves ; 
why, then, should prisons, and that, too, out of the proceeds of labor 
intercepted by government from the families of prisoners? We have 
abolished, as too odious to be borne, the old common law doctrine of 
forfeiture of property in cases of felony, suicide, and the like; and 
forfeiture of property and corruption of blood in cases of treason; in- 
volving family and posterity in the penalty of the offender. Are we 

, retaining, in the matters here referred to, something as odious, and 
of the same nature ? 

** 5, Our experience, in our sphere of operations, has called us con- 
stantly to observe the sagacity and efficiency of a police for detection, 
and arrest, and punishment, such as government now relies upon, 
Thereupon it constantly suggests itself to us, how great would be the 
power in government of an organized police, for prevention, and pro- 
vision, and encouragement, We see how imperfectly we stand in the 
place of that; and. yet imperfect as it is, we must see how great a 
work even we are doing. We are led to think, as we go on, day by 
day, of a positive, protective police, side by side with the present neg- 
ative and detective one — of officers as eager to minister to the needs of 
criminal natures, and keep them from committing crime, as the police 
now are to arrest criminals after crime, and.take back their plunder 
—ofa Marshal Spear by the side of a Marshal Tukey — of an offi- 
cer Augustus conjoined with an officer Clapp.” 
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We add one instance where help was extended. We could give a 
large number from our own experience. 


4 





, January 16, A. D. 1848. 

“ DEAR FRIEND:—I have but fifteen minutes to write. has 
just told me he is going to Boston, and this fifteen minutes shall be 
spent to inform you that I am well, and I hope this scroll will find you 
and your dear family the same. [I long to see you and them; give 
my best love to Mrs. Taft and your dear children. ° 

** Dear Sir, I long to see you and tell you how good God has been 
tome. I was idle just one month with my broken leg. I broke it on 
the twentieth of November, and I went to work on the twentieth of 
December, and I have not lost one hour’s labor since. I have been 
happy and well. Ican liftup both of my hands in the presence of 
our God, and say that I have not broke my pledge, in any sense of the 
word. Ishall call and see you as soon as! can be spared. I havea 
great charge put upon me, and some days | have to deliver one ,hun- 
dred dollars worth of flour and butter and cheese and beef and Coffee 
and molasses to the men, and I have to make a charge of it all. They 
call me a boss stable-keeper ;* they are very kind to me and treat me 
well. 

** One request, my dear friend: —If you will be so kind as to g've 
my love to ;t tell him poor old loves him and longs to 
see him, to tell him how good God has been to me; please to give my 
love to all the officers of the prison, but especially to , for he 


is one heavenly good man, and I shall always love him for his kind- 
ness to me,” 

















ARTICLE XX. 


A TRUE HERO. 


Paut and James were brothers— one nine, the other twelve years 
of age. They attended the same school. James, the youngest, was 
ill-tempered and obstinate, but much beloved by Paul. ‘The teacher, 
one day, was about to punish James, when Paul stepped up, and said 
to him — 

**[ wish you would punish me, and spare my little brother!” 

‘My dear Paul,” said the teacher, in surprise, ‘“‘ you are one of 
my best boys. You have done nothing to deserve punishment. I 
cannot punish you, my precious boy.” 

‘‘ But,” said Paul, “ I shall suffer more to see my brother’s disgrace 
and punishment than I should from any thing you could do to me.” 

*¢ Why, Paul!” said the teacher, ** what do you mean? I cannot 
punish you.” 

** My brother is a little boy, younger than] am,” said Paul. ‘ Pray 


* This man had great power over animals. 
t One of the officers of the State Prison. 
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sir, allow me to take all the punishment. I can bear any thing from 
you, sir. Do take me, and let my little brother go.” 

“ Well, James,” said the teacher, “‘ what do you say to this noble 
offer of Paul ?” 

James looked at his brother, and said nothing. 

**Do let me be punished, and let my dear brother go,” urged 
Paul. 

** Why, my dear Paul,” said the teacher, ‘do you wish to receive 
the stripes instead of James ?” 

“ Jesus gave his back to the smiters,” said Paul, “ and received 
stripes for the good of his enemies. James is my brother. OQ, sir, 
do forgive him, and let me be punished.” 

* But James does not wish me to forgive him,” said the teacher, 
“Why should you feel so anxious about it, my dear boy? Does he 
not deserve correction ?” 

**O yes, sir,” said Paul, “he has broken the rules, and is sullen 
and wilful, and somebody must suffer. Do take me, and spare my 
brother.” 

Paul threw his arms around hig brother’s neck, and wept as if his 
heart would break! This was more than poor James could bear. 
His tears began to flow, and he embraced his generous brother. 

The teacher clasped both in his arms, ard blessed them ! 

** So would our heavenly Father fold all his children in his arms, 
and shelter them in the bosom of his love, if they would all love one 
another, as Paul loved his brother. Then what a sweet and pleasant 


world this would be! Then would there be “ PEACE ON EARTH.” — A 
Kiss for a Blow. 





ARTICLE XXI. 


VOICES FROM PRISON. 


Tuere has been given to us a fine notice of our work, which we 
transcribe to our pages from respect to the female who composed 
it, and for the advantage which it may afford us to let others speak of 
our own production. We hope to give occasionally some poems from 
the prison itself, We thank the writer for her kind notice. It was 


originally published in the Univereeelum in New York, a weekly pub- 
lication of a high order: — 


A Sevection or Poxtry, written within the Cell, by various Prisoners, 
with Biographical and Critical Notices. Edited by Cartes Spear. 
Boston : Published by the Author. London, by Charles Gilpin. 


Such is the title of a neat duodecimo of some three hundred pages, the 
second edition of which has just appeared; and we cannot but consider 
its advent as one of the most cheering signs of the times. 

It was a happy thought to call this little book the “May Annvat,”’ for 
it isa token of the Spring — even the “ Day-spring from on High,” which 
we have abundant proof is about to visit us. Let us gather courage then, 
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and hope, and faith; for the disorders of life are accidental and temporary, 
while Order, Truth, and Right, are eternal laws. 

Seldom has the heart responded to any book with a deeper, or more 
thrilling interest, than this awakens; and its clear and tender light shines 
into the black depths of more than two scores of cells, revealing the broth- 
er-human hearts that have writhed there, in all the torture of unnatural 
and cruel restraint ; and in many cases withthe death-doom pressing so 
heavily upon them, it almost anticipated its own horrible catastrophe. 

These poems were written by prisoners of every grade, from the royal 
captive down to the common felon ; and the very fact that they were writ- 
ten, shows more forcibly than any amount of other argument can do, the in- 
justice and croelty of their unfortunate writers’ doom ; for spirits that can 
feel and express the tenderest, the purest, the loftiest emotions, however 
widely they may have wandered from the right, in single instances, cannot 
need such violent and restrictive measures to convince them of the wrong. 
The production of this book, then, was a great stroke of policy inthe Re- 
former, since it does not leave the poor prisoner to any cold and far-off ad- 
vocate in the third person; but he is summoned forth himself — with his 
manacled limbs — with his badges of disgrace —summoned from his pal- 
let of straw — from his iron-guarded dungeon. Stung with injustice — el- 
oquent with wrongs — he comes to tel] us that even under the conscious- 
ness of crimson crimes, a human heari—a brother-heart — is stil] throb- 
bing with the true, the pure, the divine impulses of humanity! And he 
takes us by the hand — and we go down with him into the depths of his grat- 
ed dungeon — and the bare heart —the naked soul of the Prison — with all 
its unspeakable anguish —with all its horrible anticipations — with all its 
intolerable realities — is laid open to our view. We see the viper of de- 
spair coiling around, and preying upon the living heart — we feel the iron 
when itis first driven into the soul. Itis no longer a mere prisoner—a 
felon — that we see ;— He is transfigured through the picture of his an- 
guish.— He is redeemed from his sin, and exalted by our sympathy. He is 
a Sufferer —a Man — a Brother. 

Many of these pieces are of a high order of poetry ; and they are all vi- 
tal with the throbbings of the great, struggling, wronged, bleeding, and 
broken heart of Humanity! But we are gradually acquiring higher no- 
tions of God, and Right, and Duty; and along with this healthful change, 
we are slowly learning that all punishment is vindictive, and therefore is 
7 unworthy of God, and of Man. We are, even now, almost far 
enough into the light, to perceive that the infliction of any restraint, or suf- 
fering, which has not the good of the Offender — that is, bis reformation, 
for its highest object, is barbarous and wicked, and is a gross blot wpon the 
civilization of the Nineteenth Century. But these old barbaric Laws were 
modelled from the old barbaric Creed, which was based upon the Terrors 
of a Vindictive God, aud his essential adjunct, a deified Spirit of Evil; and 
it is not strange that the principles of Homan Government did not tran- 
scend the received opinions concerning the principles, the character, and 
the government of God. But as the transplanted cutling shares the age, 
decay, and death of its parent tree, so the unnatural Jaw cannot long sur- 
vive the monstrous Creed, of which it was a transcript and embodiment. 
These time-worn, and out-worn Institutions, whether of Church or State, 
are, even now, quaking to their centre; for the hand-writing of God is up- 
on all their walls; and their doom is spoken in the outbursting strength of 
a newly awakened— a regenerated Humanity! Happy are they who flee 
from the watch-towers uf the old Bastile, before they are hopelessly in- 
volved in the common ruin! 

Of the ability which Mr. Spear has shown in his selections, and Bio- 
graphical and Critical Sketches of his subjects, much might be said — and 
hardly too much could be said, of the judgment, delicacy, and fine taste 
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with which he has executed his task; but he is a true and devoted philan- 
thropist, and covets no empty praise. His work has been most truly a la- 
bor of love, and it will bear the fruits of love, yielding blessings a thousand 
fold, and joy unspeakable, not only for his own heart, but for the hearts of 
all he will be instrumental in redeeming from Captivity and Death. The 
** Voices of the Prison’’ should be carried to every Home ; and be permitted 
to utter their divine messages of Brother-Love to every bosom — until 
they find an echo in every Heart. 

Mr. Spear is the able and efficient conductor of the “ Prisoners’ Friend,” 
a publication which we have been long intending to commend to the atten- 
tion of our readers; and in default of present opportunity to speak ac- 
cording to the measure of its deserts, we will here say, that in the liberal 
and truly catholic spirit which it evinces — in the large Humanity it dis- 
plays— in the earnest and direct zeal with which it strikes at the very 
root of one of our greatest social evils — it commends itself to the special 
favor of all the Good and True, as one of the most important Forces in 
the Renovating Spirit of the times. 





ARTICLE XXII. 


THE MODEL DEBTOR. 


So long as he gets a thing on credit, he never thinks it dear. No 
dinner is too good for him, the dearest wines, and earliest peas, the 
most juvenile strawberries ; the strongest liquors, the most exotic 
luxuries — everything that is expensive and delicious, so that he is not 
called upon to give ready money for it. The world pays, and he en- 
joys himself. His cab is found him free of expense, and by some 
charm he has a two hundred guinea horse sent home to him without 
paying a single penny for it. The rent of his house is several quarters 
due; the furniture is of the very best, but not a stick or a stitch of it 
has been settled for, and the very sheets he sleeps in might be taken 
from under him by his washerwoman for terrible arrears of debt. 
These thoughts, however, do not trouble his happiness. He trusts 
every thing to his appearance. He knows well enough thata 
man with a shabby exterior never gets credit for any thing in this 
world. He has a good coat, and on the back of it orders as many 
clothes as he likes. He has only to ask for hats, boots, walking-sticks, 
pistols, dressing-cases, and they are all left at his “ residence,” exactly 
as if he had paid for every one of them. No questions are asked ~ 
not a soul is in a hurry ; for “any one can see he is a perfect gentle- 
man.” He flourishes a check-book, though his drafts would not be 
liquidated at any other bank but Aldgate pump. The day of reckon- 
ing, however, sooner or later, comes. Then it is that the wonderful 
impudence, the real genius, of the model debtor burst out in all its 
greatness. It is not convenient for him to pay just at present. It 
would be ruination to sell out when the funds are so low. He won- 
ders at Mr. Smith’s impudence (Smith is his butcher) — the bill can 
hardly have been owing years—but he will call. and settle next 
week. Some he threatens to expose ; the impertinence of others he 
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will certainly report to all his friends; and he silences the noisiest 
with a piece of stamped paper, on which his name is inscribed, as the 
representative of hundreds of pounds. But the bubble gets larger and 
larger, till it bursts. Then the model debtor tumbles from his high 
estate—if ever he had any — and from an “eligible mansion” he falls 
to a “ desirable lodging,” at a few shillings per week. He likes the 
Surry side of the Thames best. 

His life is now a constant game of hide and seek. He is never *‘ at 
home,” especially to top boots and Jerusalem noses, that bring letters 
and wait for answers in the passage. He grows nervous, Ever 
knock at the door throws him back, and he rings the bell violently 
two or three times, whispers to the servant through the door, turns 
the key, and crouches down with his ear at the key-hole. He looks 
out of the window before he ventures in the street. He only walks 
when he cannot afford to pay for a cab. Omnibuses are dangerous — 
it is not so easy to avoid a creditor inside. He selects the dreariest 
thoroughfares, and never penetrates into a cul-de-sab, or approaches 
within a mile of Chancery Lane, His impudence, however, does not 
desert him. He never recollects any bill whatever, and if stopped and 
questioned about his name, he threatens in the grandest manner to call 
the police. When pressed for money, he was sure the account was 
paid long ago, and that he had got the receipt somewhere at home. 
He is most fruitful in excuses, and lavish in promises. He generally 
expects “‘a good round sum in a day or two.” He can never get his 
accounts in, ‘and was disappointed only last week of a large balance he 
had relied upon for paying your little “trifle.” As he falls lower in 
in the world, he gets meeker. He would pay if he could. All he 
asks for is time. Business is very bad —never was worse. He only 
wants to look around him. He hopes you won’t be hard upon him ; but 
if prosecuted, if goaded to death in this way, sooner than lead the life 
he does, he will go into the Gazette, and then his creditors must not 
blame him if they don’t get a farthing. He means well, if they will 
only let him alone. He will be happy to give you a bill. He has a 
wife and three children. 

In fact he is a most affectionate parent, and the sacrifices he has 
made for his family no one can tell but himself — which he does upon 
every possible opportunity. He grows tired of answering letters, and 
as for giving the name of his solicitor, he hates the law too much to do 
it. He meets a bill and a bailiff with equal horror ; but does not care 
much for either, if he can only be sure of a “ good long run.” He is 
very sensitive about the left shoulder, going off, like a hair-trigger, at 
the slighest touch. His great day is Sunday. He is then everywhere 
—in the park especially—and any one to see him would imagine “ he 
could look the whole world in the face, and defy any one to say he 
owed him a shilling.” He is brave too, during vacation. He is very 
intimate with the law, and has a profound respect for the statute of 
limitations ; but thinks England not worth living in, since the county 
courts act. He carries his antipathy, indeed, so far as to run over 
some fine morning to Boulogne and never coming back again, leaving 
all his property though behind him in a carpet bag replete. with bricks. 
There his first care is to cultivate a moustache, and to procure new 
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clothes, new dinners, fresh victims. He is always expecting re- 
mittances by the next post. His bankers, however, are very remiss, 
and he is lodged at last by his landlord in the Hotel d’ Angleterre—in 
plain English, the prison. He only asked for time, and at last he gets 
more of it than he likes, for he is locked up for two or three years in 
jail, unless he is very lucky, and is liberated by a revolution. He dis- 
appears no one knows where. His friends wonder what has become 
of him, till there is a vague report that he has been seen as an attache 
to one of the gaming houses about Leicester Square ; or, if he is toler- 
ably well off, that he has been recognised on the road to Epsom 
driving a cab with a large number (say 2584) painted on it. 

The model debtor is honest, at least ; for he has arrived at that stage 
of life at which no man will put any trust in him. He pays his way— 
turnpikes included — and does not overcharge more than what is per- 
fectly handsome. He pays ready money for every thing, even down to 
the waterman on the cab-stand, and gives himself out as “ a gentleman 
who has seen better days.” His great boast, however, is that all 
through the ups and downs of his hackney career, he never left un- 
paid a single debt of honor. Doubtlessly, this a great source of con- 
solation to the numerous tradesmen to whom he never paid a 
penny !— Punch. 





ARTICLE XXIII. 


CONTEMPLATION. 


A tance delight of our nature is to contemplate objects of love and 
beauty, grandeur, vastness and sublimity. We turn to the beauties and 
sublimities of tie physical world with an instinct of pleasure, and as 
we commune with its visible forms, we enjoy a sensation of something 
more than mere deiight or gratification. We seem to be adding some- 
thing more of the soul of beauty to the fund of our being. We feel 
to have grown stronger and larger by the communion, and our mind 
seems higher and our sight clearer. We attempt new efforts, and suc- 
ceed better than ever before. 

And such is our moral experience. Innumerable objects, principles, 
characters, we find it our pleasure to contemplate, and we retire from 
the contemplation with a portion of the thing itself imbibed in our own 
being. We are morally and mentally stockier, stronger, nobler, wiser 
than we were before. Beholding with intent gaze and clear vision, the 
glory of a great, good character, we are transformed into the same image 
with higher resemblance, the longer it shines before us. We glowand 
gladden with something of the same light, as earth and her verdures 
glow with light imbibed from the sun. We rise toward the same lev- 
el, as little rivers and rivulets rise when the ocean overflows. Step- 
ping down from the mountain where we communed with that charac- 
ter, his light still lingers on our countenance, and radiates even from 
our soul, as divine light glowed 


** On Moses’ cheek when down the mount he trod, 
All glowing from the presence of his God.’’ 
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How important then does it become that we look to high objects of 
contemplation, that we select eminent characters and good, receive 
the light of their excellence, and like the Spirit in Comus, become 
“all ear” that we may “take in” most of the music of their being. 


D. K. L. 





ARTICLE XXIV. 


SKETCH OF JOHN HOWARD. 


One hundred and twenty-two years have now elapsed since the 
birth of John Howard, the philanthropist. He was born at Hackney, 
England, Sept. 2d, 1726. We find no mention made of any celebra- 
tion of the birth-day of this excellent man. ‘This present year is 
memorable then, as commencing the celebration of an event far more 
interesting than all the victories achieved by a Napoleon or an Alexan- 
der. Boston begins this work, and hereafter the birth-day of Howard 
will be looked for with the deepest interest. We do not design to 
present a long array of the statistics of his journeys. ‘This belongs to 
the historian. ‘This would require much time, and must be left for 
another time. Some writers have been at a loss respecting the date 
of his birth, That may be settled at once. We have found the very 
inscription which is on his momument in St. Paul’s Cathedral, which 
we copy into our first number. 


This extraordinary Man had the Fortune to be honored whilst living, 
In the manner in which his Virtues deserved ; 
He received the Thanks 
of both Houses of the British and Irish Parliaments, 
For his eminent Services rendered to his Country and to Mankind. 
Our national Prisons and Hospitals, 
Improved upon the suggestions of his Wisdom, 
Bear Testimony to the Solidity of his Judgment, 
And to the Estimation in which he was held. 
In every part of the civilized World, 

Which he traversed to reduce the Sum of Human Misery ; 
From the Throne to the Dungeon, his Name was mentioned 
With Respect, Gratitude, and Admiration. 

His Modesty alone 
Defeated various Efforts that were made during his Life, 

To Erect this Statue, 

Which the Public has now consecrated to his Memory. 

He was born in Hackney, in the County of Middlesex, Sept. 2d, 1726. 
The early Part of his Life he spent in Retirement, 
Residing principally upon his paternal Estate, 

At Cardington, in Bedfordshire : 

For which County he served the Office of Sheriff in the Year 1773. 
He expired at Cherson, in Russian Tartary, on the 20th of January, 1790. 
A Victim to the perilous and benevolent Attempt 
To ascertain the Cause of, and find an efficacious Remedy 
For the Plague. 

He trod an open but unfrequented Path to Immortality, 

In the ardent and unintermitted Exercise of Christian Charity. 
May this Tribute to his Fame 
Excite an Emulation of his truly glorious Achievements. 
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We have been fortunate in securing a correct engraving of his 
birth-place for our present number. For this we are indebted to the 
Rev. John Prince, a friend of humanity. We finish our article by a 
very interesting account, furnished some time since by J. M. Spear :— 


The zeal of Howard in the cause of suffering humanity at last 
proved fatal. While at Cherson he visited a patient who labored under 
a malignant epidemic fever, and catching the disorder he fell a victim 
to compassion, Jan. 20th, 1790, being sixty-four years of age. 

Lempriere justly observes that the modesty of Howard was equal 
to his merits. In 1785 — five years previous to his death —a large 
subscription was rapidly filled to erect a statue in commemoration of 
his many services to the suffering prisoners, but he peremptorily de- 
clined the honor, exclaiming, ** Have I not one friend in England who 
will put a stop to such proceedings?” The following extract from 
one of his letters in relation to this subject will be interesting to our 
readers. It is dated Feb. 16th, 1787. 


My Lorvs anpD GENTLEMEN :—You are entitled to all the gratitude 
I can express, for the testimony of approbation you have intended me, 
and I am truly sensible of the honor done me; but at the same time 
you must permit me to inform you, that I cannot without violating all 
my feelings, consent; and that the execution of your design would 
be a cruel punishment to me. It is therefore my earnest request, that 
those friends, who wish my happiness and future comfort in life, may 
give up the attempt. I shall always think that the reform now going 
on in several of the jails of this kingdom, and which I hope may be- 
come general, the greatest honor and the most ample reward I can 
receive. 


The only memorial which he wished, and which he himself planned, 
leaving blanks to be filled up after his decease, is now placed in Card- 
ington church, under the tablet erected by himself to the memory of 
his beloved wife. It is as follows :— 


JOHN HOWARD, 
DIED 
AT CHERSON, IN RUSSIAN TARTARY, 


January 21, 1790. Acep 64. 
CHRIST IS MY HOPE. 


In his intercourse with prisoners, however fallen and sunk in wicked- 
ness, however they were despised and abused by the world, he was 
pitiful and courteous, affording an eminent proof of the beneficial 
effects of kindness and mercy. In all his visits to prisoners in every 
country, he says, “I never received an insult from either jailor or 
prisoner, nor lost one article, except a pocket handkerchief which was 
afterwards returned to me by a prisoner, who had picked it up when 
it dropped from my pocket.” Such was his delight to do them good 
that they could not but love him. He improved every opportunity to 
assist them, and when it was attained, it afforded him the purest 
pleasure. 

Finally, we close this hasty and imperfect sketch of the life and 
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character of this truly wise and pre-eminently good man in the words 
of Cowper, the great moral poet of England : 


“ Patron of else the most despis’d of men, 

Accept the tribute of a stranger’s pen ; 

Verse, like the Cadrel, its immortal meed, 

Should be the guerdon of a noble deed : 

1 may alarm thee, but I fear the shame 

(Charity chosen as my theme and aim) 

1 must incur, forgetting Howard’s name. 

Blest with all wealth can give thee, to resign 

Joys doubly sweet to feelings such as thine ; 

To quit the bliss thy rural scenes bestow, 

To seek a nobler amidst scenes of woe ; 

To traverse seas, range kingdoms, and bring home, 

Not the proud monuments of Greece and Rome— 

But knowledge such as only dungeons teach, 

And only synrpathy like thine could reach; 

That grief s-quester’d from the public stage, 

Might smooth her feathers, and enjoy her cage ; 

Speaks a divine ambition, and a zeal 

The boldest patriot might be proud to feel. 

Oh! that the voice of clamor and debate, 

That pleads for peace till it disturbs the state, 

Were hush’d in favor of thy generous plea, 

The poor clients, and heaven's smile thy fee!” 
Ep 





ARTICLE XXV. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE POETS. 
Prepared for the Fair in aid of the Prisoners’ Friend. 
BY S. G, BULFINCH. 


Severat selections were made by the Rev. Mr. Bulfinch for 
our Howard Festival. It was at first our intention to have put the 
whole intoa pamphlet form, but we thought the readers of the month- 
ly would be glad to have them appear in the first number, and here- 
after we shall insert the remainder. It is a precious collection for our 
periodical, and we return our sincere thanks to our friend for his great 
favor. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Hear what the bards have sung. A glory rests 

On the dark prison; for within its walls 

Virtue hath dwelt; self-sacrificing love 

Hath made those vaults her home, and calmly bowed 
To man’s mistaken judgment. The brave chief, — 
The lofty minstrel, — England's destined queen, 
And Scotia’s roval exile ;— more than these, — 
The martyr of his country or his creed, — 
Innocent maid, and white-haired man of God, — 
Reformer and Apostle, — here have made 

The darkness radiant with the light of faith, 
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And on the midnight silence of the cell 

Pour’d strains of glad triumphant melody. 

Yes! These could triumph ! Courage, innocence, 
And love to man, and intercourse with Heaven, 
Sustained them. But the prison’s deeper woe 

Is for the guilty. Nor do ye despise, — 

Ye who with youth and beauty grace this hall, — 
The sufferings of the fallen. Just their doom, 
Seclusion, labor, shame ; so may they learn 
Repentance, and be reconciled to God! 

Yet let the voice of pity cheer their hearts, 

And as for each the prison’s gates unfold, 

Let heavenly kindness like an angel stand 
Before the opening portals, prompt to save, 

And give a rescued brother to mankind. 

Oh, labor worthy his expanded heart, 

Whom at this season,” from the Almighty’s leve 
England received! In seeming consciousness 
She bade the infant bear her noblest name, —t 
Nobler through him than Norfolk's ducal pride, 
For he with lowly spirit ministered 

Unto the lowly. Like the Holy One 

Jn whom the image of the Father dwelt, 

He went about performing deeds of mercy. 

Nor distance check’d his course, nor fear deterr’d, 
Nor less than Europe could suffice the soul 

That knew no bound of labor, save His will 
Who gave his glorious task. On Cherson’s shore 
His ashes rest; America his praise 

Back to the elder world resounds ; — his spirit 

Is with the Saviour in whose steps he trod. 





THE GRAVE OF HOWARD. 
BY WM. LISLE BOWLES. 
[He died at Cherson, on the shore of the Black Sea, Jan. 20th, 1790.] 


Spirit of Death! whose outstretched pennons dread, 
Wave o’er the world beneath their shadow spread, 
Who darkly speedest on thy destined way 
Mid shrieks and cries and sounds of dire dismay ; 
Spirit! behold thy victory — assume 
A form more terrible, an ampler plume ; 
For he, who wander’d o’er the world alone, 
Listening to Misery’s universal moan ; 
He who, sustained by Virtue’s arm sublime, 
Tended the sick and poor from clime to clime, 
Low in the dust is laid — thy noblest spoil! 
And Mercy ceases from her awfu) toil ! 

"T was where the pestilence at thy command 
Arose to desolate the sickening land, 
When many a mingled cry and dying prayer 
Resounded to the listening midnight air, 
When deep dismay heard not the frequent knell, 
And the wan carcass fester’d as it fell; 
"T was there, with holy virtue’s awful mien, 
Amid the sad sights of that fearful scene, 


* September 2d, 1726. 


+ The duke of Norfolk, whose family name is Howard, is the premier duke of Eng- 
land. 
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Calm he was found; the dews of death he dried, 
He spoke of comfort to the poor that cried ; 
He watch'd the fading eye, the flagging breath, 
Ere yet the languid sense was lost in death ; 
And with that look protecting angels wear, 
Hung o’er the dismal couch of pale despair ! 
Friend of mankind! thy righteous task is o’er ; 
The heart that throbbed with pity beats no more. 
Around the limits of this rolling sphere, 
Whene’er the just and good thy tale shall hear, 
A tear shall fall; alone, amidst the gloom 
Of the still dungeon, his long sorrow’s tomb, 
The captive, mourning o’er his chain, shall bend 
To think the cold earth hides his only friend !— 
He who with labor draws his wasting breath 
On the forsaken, silent bed of death, 
Remembering thy last look and anxious eye, 
Shall gaze around, unvisited, and die. 
Friend of mankind, farewell! these tears we shed, 
So nature dictates, o’er thy earthly bed; 
Yet we forget not it was His high will, 
Who saw thee virtue’s arduous task fulfil. 
Thy spirit from its toils at last should rest ; 
So wills thy God, and what He wills is best! 
As when an angel all serene goes forth 
To still the raging tempest oi the north, 
The embattled clouds that hid the struggling day 
Slow from his face retire in dark array ; 
On the black waves, like promontories, hung 
A light, as of the orient moon is flung, 
Till blue and level heaves the silent brine, 
And the new lighted rocks at distance shine : 
F’en so didst thou go forth with cheering eye — 
Before thy looks the shades of misery fly ; 
So didst thou hush the tempest, stilling wide 
Of human woe the loud lamenting tide. 
Howard! it matters not that far away 
From Albion’s peaceful shore thy bones decay. 
Him it might please, by whose sustaining hand 
Thy steps were led through many a distant land, 
Thy long and last abode should there be found, 
Where many a savage nation prowls around ; 
That virtue from the hallow’d spot might rise, 
And pointing to the finished sacrifice, 
Teach to the roving Tartar’s savage clan 
Lessons of love, and higher aims of man. 
The hoary chieftain who thy tale shall hear, 
Pale on thy grave shall drop his faltering spear ; 
The cold, unpitying Cossack thirst no more 
To bathe his burning falchion deep in gore, 
Relentless to the cry of carnage speed, 
Or urge o’er gasping heaps his panting steed! 
When o’er the sounding Euxine’s stormy tides 
In hostile pomp the Turk’s proud navy rides, 
Bent on the frontiers of the imperial Czar 
To pour the tempest of vindictive war, 
If onward to those shores they haply steer, 
Where, Howard, thy cold dust reposes near, 
Whilst o’er the wave the silken pennants stream, 
And seen far off the golden crescents gleam, 
Amid the pomp of war the swelling breast 
Shall feel a still unwonted awe impress’d, 
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And the relenting Pagan turn aside 
To think — on yonder shore the Christian died ! 


IMPRISONMENT OF A SPANISH PROTESTANT. 
BY RS. HEMANS. 


Oh, Indian hunter of the desert’s race 

That with the spear at times, or bended bow 

Dost cross my footsteps in the fiery chase 

Of the swift elk or blue hill’s flying roe; 

Thou that beside the red night-fire thou keepest 
Beneath the cedars and the star-light sleepest, 

Thou know’st not, wanderer — never may’st thou know !— 
Of the dark holes wherewith man cumbers earth, 

To shut from human eyes the dancing seasons’ mirth. 


There, fettered down from day, to think the while 

How bright in Heaven the festal sun is glowing, 

Making earth’s loneliest places, with his smile, 

Flush like the rose ; and how the streams are flowing 
With sudden sparkles through the shadowy grass, 

And water-flowers, all trembling as they pass ; 

And how the rich dark summer trees are bowing 

With their full foliage ;— this to know, and pine 

Bound unto midnight’s heart, seems a stern lot—’twas mine. 


Wherefore was this? Because my soul had drawn 

Light from the book whose words are graved in light! 

There, at its well-head, had [ found the dawn, 

And day, and noon of freedom: but too bright 

It shines on that which man to man hath given, 

And called the truth, the very truth, from heaven! 

And therefore seeks he, in his brother’s sight 

To cast the mote; and therefore strives to bind 

With his strong chains to earth, what is not earth’s—the mind! 


And la child of danger, whose delights 

Were on dark hills and many-sounding seas — 

I that amidst the Cordillera heights 

Had given Castilian banners to the breeze, 

And the full circle of the rainbow seen 

When on the snows; and in my country been 

A mountain wanderer, from the Pyrenees 

To the Morena crags — how left I not 

Life, or the soul's life quenched, on that sepulchral spot ? 


Because Thou didst not leave me, O my God! 

Thou went with those that love the truth of old 

Into the deserts from the oppressor’s rod, 

And made the caverns of the rock their fold, 

And inthe hidden chambers of the dead, 

Our guiding lamp with fire immortal fed, 

And met when stars met, by their beams to hold 

The free heart’s communing with Thee,—and Thou 

Wert in the midst, felt, owned, — the strengthener then as now ! 
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ARTICLE XXVI. 


GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 
ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN GERMANY. 


Our first number will contain one of the most important facts that 
has ever occurred yet in the history of the death-penalty. It is the 
great fact that all Germany is now awake on this subject, and the decree 
has gone forth of the entire abolition of the death-penalty in all cases 
except in sentences by Court-Martial. During the sittings of the 
German Federal Assembly at Frankfort, the subject of Capital Punish- 
ment was discussed, and the result was as above stated. This is im- 
portant, as an expression of opinion of the German race. 

Prussia had already adopted a similar measure, except in martial 
law and high treason, by a vote of 294 against 37. 

Corporal Punishment was also prohibited, by the same vote. The 
division was 288 against 146. 

Concurrently with the measure for the abolition of the Death-punish- 
ment, the Frankfort Assembly passed a habeas corpus Jaw of a liberal 
description. No one is to be arrested for any offence, unless taken in 
the act, without a warrant explaining the nature and cause of the 
arrest. All prisoners must be taken before the judicial authorities 
within twenty-four hours, or else set at liberty, and they are also to be 
liberated on bail, except for crimes of great magnitude. Damages 
likewise may be recovered for false imprisonment. More gratifying 
intelligence could not come fromabroad. Russia, Belgium, ‘Tuscany, 
and others have long led the way. While in our widely- -extended 
country, but one State has tried the experiment, and that is Micnican. 
And when will Massachusetts awake to this subject? Here she has 
now one of her citizens waiting for the hour of execution in Boston 
jail. She still lingers behind, doubting the expediency of abolishing 
the death-penalty, ‘and allowi ing the elder portion of the Saxon family 
to deprive her of that renown. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


Statistics oF A Lonpon BenevoLent Society. — Governesses’ Benev- 
olent Institution. — Ou Thursday, the annual general meeting of the friends 
of the above institution, including the recently formed Queen’s Coilege for 
granting certificates and diplomas to governesses, was held at the Hanover- 
Square Rooms. The Hon. Philip Sydney Pierrepont was in the chair, and 
amongst the supporters of the institution present were Earl Manvers, Lord 
Ingestre, M. P., Sir Henry Lawrence, and several ladies of distinction, who 
attended to take part in the election of annuitants. The chairman having 
briefly opened the proceedings, the Rev. David Laing, hon. secretary, read 
the report of the committee. The institution in its several departments 
was, it appears, in a satisfactory state. During the year the applications 
for temporary relief had been 701, of whom 331 had been relieved to the 
amount of 7811. The annuities to aged governesses were gradually extending 
in number, seven having been added during the year. The Provident 
fund was in a very favorable condition, for since the formation of the 
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society the sum saved by governesses was 33,3361. 16s. 3d. Respecting 
the “‘Home,’”’ the report stated that since its opening in May, 1846, 200 
inmates have been received. In the first year, the payments for board, 
&c., were at the rate of 3501. per annum; last year they were about 5501. 
The “ registration” had fully answered its purpose, the number of ladies 
availing themselves of it within the last year having been 1,343, of which 
number 742 were engaged, The report concluded by stating that the asy- 
lum for the aged was in the course of erection, and that the college contin- 
ued to grant certificates of qualification. The receipts of the year amount- 
ed to 9,0371. 15s. 5d., and the expenditure left a balance of 615/. 3s. 11d. 


Exemption oF THE HomestEap. — The legislature of Wisconsin has 
passed a bill exempting the homestead of a family from sale on execution 
for debt. The area exempted is forty acres in the country, and a quarter of 
an acre ina village. The final vote in the Senate stood 14 ta 5; in the 
House 33 to 25. 


Ten Hour System. — The following law is to take effect in Maine, 
April 20, 1849 : — 

An act regulating the hours of labor. 

Section 1. In all contracts for labor, ten hours of actual labor shall be 
a legal day’s work ; and no person shall be required or holden to perform 
more than ten hours’ labor in any one day, except in pursuance of any ex- 
press contract requiring a greater length of time. 

Sect. 2. No minor under the age of sixteen years shall be employed in 
any labor for manufacturing or other corporations for more than ten hours 
in any one day; and if any manufacturer, or agent, or other officer of any 
corporation, shall employ any such minor in violation of the provisions of 
this section, he or they shall be punished by a fine not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars. 


Epucation. — The School Fund of Connecticut amounts to over $2,000,- 
000. The income from it last year was $120,000. There are in the 
State, 87,142 children between the ages of four and sixteen. This gives 
$1,45 to each scholar. 

There are in Great Britain two millions of Sunday School scholars, 
taught by 250,000 teachers. 


Houses at aA Moperate Rent.— A wealthy gentleman “ has purchas- 
ed several blocks of ground in the new town of Beverly on the Delaware, 
near Philadelphia, on which he intends to erect large and convenient 
dwellings for Mechanics and Artisans, whose employment will admit of 
their living a short distance out of the city. ‘The houses will be three 
story, two rooms on a floor, with gardens attached, large enough to raise 
vegetables for a small family. Each house will have a lawn in front. — 
They will rent for $60 per annum.” 

This is a most excellent move, and we have not the slightest doubt that 
it will not only prove profitable to the benevolent and enterprising owner, 
but be of infinite advantage to the tenants. Such houses as those above de- 
scribed, will most assuredly attract a good class of occupants, men who will 
well use the buildings, and pay their rent promptly. 

Neither in this city, nor in the towns in the vicinity, are there houses 
suitable for moderate sized families, and which can be rented for anything 
like a reasonable sum. ‘To getacheap rent in Boston in a respectable 
quarter, is entirely out of the question. The rents in the city of Philadel- 
phia proper, are much lower than they are here —and lower still in Balti- 
more. In this latter city there are great numbers of houses, and situated 
on streets, too, only a few moments’ walk from the business sections, and 
which rent all the way from $60 to $250. They are quite convenient, and 
almost invariably have large yards or gardens attached tothem. A family 
with smal! means can have a house by itself. 
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TEMPERANCE SocretreEs.— The Albany Spectator says there are now 
more than 1,500,000 people in the United States who abstain from the use 
of ardent spirits, and from furnishing it to others ; more than 5,000 tempe- 
rance societies, embracing more than 600,000 members. More than 2,000 
distilleries have been stopped; more than 5,000 merchants have ceased 
from the traffic. It is estimated that 30,000 persons are now sober, who, 
had it not been for the temperance societies, would have been sots; and 
that at least 20,000 families are in ease and comfort, who would otherwise 
have been in poverty, and disgraced by drunken inmates, 


Tue Raccep Scuoots or Lonpon. —In four years the number of schools 
in London and its suburbs have increased from twenty to more than sixty. 
About eighty paid teachers are now employed, and about 800 voluntary 
teachers. The average attendance of scholars for the past year was 5,800 
on Sundays, 3,900 on week days, and 3,509 on week evenings. 


Farm Scuoor. — This is one of the most excellent institutions among vs. 
The monthly visiting day has just passed. A large number of persons ac- 
companied the managers to the Island. The boys appeared to a delight- 
ed to see their friends, and many eyes sparkled with joy. They were ex- 
amined in reading, spelling, geography, arithmetic, &c., by Dea. Grant, 
and were addressed by Mr. Ball of Salem. Rev. Dr. Jenks closed with 
prayer. We hope the time is not far distant when this institution will be 
able to accommodate a greater number of pupils than it nowdoes, It is 
doing much good, and we wish it to be able todo more. It is under ex- 
cellent management. 


Eneuish Postage.—It is well known that since the reduction of the 
rate of postage in Great Britain in 1839, the number of letters sent through 
the post-offices of the United Kingdom, has rapidly increased, and that this 
increase is still going on. It isneedlessto say that the revenue from this 
source has increased nearly in a proportionate ratio. The friends of the 
cheap postage movement in this country contend, and with good reason, 
that a similar result will follow a reduction of postage in the United States. 
The following statement, founded on official estimates, shows the number 
of letters chargeable with postage, delivered through the post-office in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, from the year 1839 to 1847, 
inclusive, with the annual number and per centage of increase : 





















Year. No. of Letters. No. of Letters. 
No. for 1839. 
*1839 76,000,000 het nete. ~ i. . # eee eee 
1840 169,000,000 93,000,000 123 per cent. 
1841 196,500,000 27,500,000 36 per cent. 
1842 207,000,000 10,500,000 14 per cent, 
1843 220,500,000 13,500,000 18 per cent. 
1844 242,000,000 21,500,000 28 per cent. 
1845 271,500,000 29,500,000 39. per cent. 
1846 299,500,000 28,000,000 37 per cent. 
1847 322,000,000 22,500,000 30 per cent, 


Annual Increase. 


* 





Percentage reckoned on the 





* Theestimate for 1839 (which is exclusive of about six and half millions of franks) is 
founded on the ascertained number of letters for one week in the month of November, and 
strictly speaking, it is for the year ending December 5, at which time 4d. was made the 
maximum rate. The estimate for each subsequent year is founded on the ascertained 
number of letters for one week in each calendar month. — Vide return to House of Com- 


mons, No. 586. (1847.) 
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The Ruins of Dudley Castle. Staffordshire, England. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
FOR SALE AT 
THE PRISONERS’ FRIEND OFFICE. 
ll, CORNHILL, 
BY CHARLES SPEAR. 





I. Capital Punishment. 


Irremediabilityof Caqital Punishment. By Charles Spear. 

Thoughts on the Death Penalty. By C. C. Burleigh. 

A Report on the Punishment of Death made to the Legislature of the State of New 
York. By John L. O'Sullivan. 1841. 

Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. By E. H. Chapin. 

Letters on the Death Penalty, addressed to His Excellency, Gov. Briggs, and the Members 
of the Massachusetts Legislature. By Hon. Robert Rantoul, jr. 

Reform of the Criminal. By O. W. Bacon. 

Capital Punishment unsanctioned by the Gospel. By Henry Christmas, M. A., F. R. 8., 
F. 8. A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, England. 5 

Cannibalism, the Crime prohibited in Genesis ix. 6; “‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood,” 
&. By John W. Browne. 

Captal Punishment, a Violation of the Prineiples of the Divine Government. By Milo 
D. Codding. 


II. Peace, 


Manual of Peace. By Prof. T. C. Upham. 

True Grandeur of Nations. By Charles Sumner, of Boston. 
Reign of Peace. By A. G. Comings. 

Book of Peace. By Rev. Mr. Beckwith. 

Principles of Peace. By Thomas Hancock. 

Christian Non-Resistance. By Adin Ballou 

Dymond on War. 

A Kiss for a Blow. By Henry C. Wright. 

Law of Kindness, By Rev. G. W. Montgomery. 


III. Anti-Slavery. 


Liberty Cap. By Eliza L. Follen. 

American Chattelised Humanity. By Jonathan Walker, 

A Picture of Slavery. By Jonathan Walker. 

Narrative of Frederick Douglass. 

Slavery. By Wm. E. Channing. 

Slaveholding and the Slaveholder’s Religion. By Samuel Brooks. 
Narrative of Jonathan Walker. 

Anti-Slavery Melodies. 


1V. Works of Lydia M. Child. 


Letters from New York. First and Second Series. 
Fact and Fiction. 

Flowers for Children. 

History of Women. 


A+ Works of Combe. 


Principles of Physiology. 
The Constitution of Man. 
Phrenology. 

Digestion and Dietetics. 


VI. Works of Prof. Upham. 


Religious Maxims. 
Life of Faith. 
Interior Life. 
Manual of Peace. 
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